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INTRODUCTION 


HEN in the October issue 
we asked for articles on “Contemporary Art in the Service of the 
Church,” we anticipated a good response. Stimulated by controversy 
(cf., for example, the correspondence section of almost every issue 
of Jubilee), interest in sacred art has been lively particularly in the 
past several years. Though the subject is germane to the purposes 
of WorsHIP, we have not hitherto given it any prominence: the 
problems of the liturgical movement are so multiple, our pages are 
always too few for the amount of good copy submitted, and there are 
other magazines published in America specifically devoted to sacred 
art and music. Collaboration with the Spaeth Foundation contest, 
however, seemed an apt occasion to make partial amends for what- 
ever was culpable in our past neglect. 

Though our deadline was drastically short — and had, in fairness, 
to be extended for entries from Europe—so many articles were 
received that choice by the editorial committee (especially selected 
ad hoc) proved unexpectedly difficult, and it was decided to devote 
the entire, and enlarged, February issue to the subject. Because it 
adds up to a sizable symposium on contemporary sacred art, it will 
likely attract interest beyond the circle of WorsHIP subscribers. 
Extra copies have therefore been printed and are available from the 
Liturgical Press. 

In his encyclical on Sacred Music, our Holy Father reminded us 
of the “apostolic” character of this phase of sacred art. Composers, 
choir members and all singers are privileged to exercise an apostolate 
of a high order, because so intimately part of our Lord’s redemptive 
Work operative in the sacramental rites. As handmaid to the liturgy, 
sacred music, and sacred art generally, share in its greatness — and 
must be guided by its laws. 

Sacred art is an extension and application of the sign language 
of sacraments and sacramentals — and ultimately of the Sign who is 
Christ: “that we may be drawn to the love of things unseen through 
Him now seen by men” (Christmas preface). Christ manifested the 
Father: “Who sees Me, sees Him who sent Me.” Nevertheless it was 
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the visible sign of His humanity that proved the scandal and stum- 
bling-block to those who refused the gift — and the effort — of faith. 

The sacramental sign, and sacred art, not only signify and make 
clear the divine: they also serve as Mystery’s veil. God became 
Emmanuel: God-with-us; but He remains unseeable, transcendent 
Majesty. Sacraments similarly are of the stuff of life, yet all the labors 
of a liturgical movement can only hope to deepen man’s faith in the 
unseen realities they contain. 

Sacred art therefore, however essential to its role that it become 
“incarnate” and speak meaningfully to the worshipping community 
for whom it is created, may not exhaust itself in purely human 
dimensions. The descendit de caelis must precede its incarnatus est 
—jin order that others may be led to the ascensio ad dexteram 
Patris. It must speak the language of faith, in which all words, how- 
ever true, are only hints that attract men to the ineffable Truth. The 
Majesty of the Lord that filled the first great product of sacred archi- 
tecture, Solomon’s temple, appeared in a cloud of brightness. 

By the same token, however, the worshipping community is called 
upon to view (or judge) sacred art as a faith-full people. Merely 
human standards of beauty are inadequate to the point of irrelevan- 
cy. It requires the effort of faith — which includes the willingness to 
learn — to benefit to the full from the sacramental signs. To refuse a 
corresponding effort to understand the artist’s language would be to 
defeat the very purpose of sacred art and the role assigned it by the 
Church in her mission of teaching and sanctifying. The learning 
process, moreover, especially in the beginning years, requires pa- 
tience and good will on the part of all concerned — and plenty of 
discussion! 

It is to that discussion that we hope the present issue of WORSHIP 
will contribute. 

Our authors: — The Most Reverend Robert J. Dwyer is bishop 
of Reno, Nevada. — Rev. Cloud H. Meinberg, O.S.B., is head of the 
art department at St. John’s, and arranged the art exhibit that proved 
a popular attraction of the 1957 Liturgical Week.— Mr. Justus 
George Lawler, founder-editor of The Journal of Arts and Letters, 
is now doing research on Chagall in Paris. — Rev. Kilian McDon- 
nell, O.S.B., is the Scripture editor of WorsHIP, and author of the 
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recently published The Restless Christian. — Miss Adé Bethune, of 
Newport, R.I., heads the St. Leo Shop of liturgical art, and has long 
been a leader in the American Catholic Art Association. — His Emi- 
nence, Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, archbishop of Bologna, is the 
papally appointed protector of the Italian national liturgical confer- 
ence. This is the third time he has honored WorsHIP with an article. 
The present essay is a slightly abbreviated translation of a talk 
delivered on April 11, 1957, at the invitation of the faculty of archi- 
tecture of the University of Florence. — Rev. Christopher Larkin, 
O.S.B., is on the faculty of St. Bernard’s College, St. Bernard, Ala- 
bama.— Mr. Joseph Pichard, one of the founders of L’Art Sacré, 
editor of Art Chrétien, is the author of an important study on 
Christian art, Images de I’Invisible.—Sister Johanna Becker, 
O.S.B., is dean of the College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, 
and professor of art at St. John’s. — Our final two essays illustrate 
how some of the principles stated in the previous articles can be 
brought to bear upon practice, on the diocesan and parish levels. 
Rev. William Wenninger is chairman of the Diocesan Liturgical 
Commission of Superior, Wisconsin. — Rev. William J. Hoogterp is 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Douglas, Michigan. 

Since, finally, this entire issue treats of contemporary sacred art, 
we feel it only proper to identify again the artist who has for years 
been giving WORSHIP its outstanding covers: Mr. Frank Kacmarcik, 
of St. Paul, Minn. If we have failed to print a reasonable quota of 
articles on sacred art, we have at least on our covers exemplified the 
rich possibilities, and the eloquence in design and color, of Catholic 
symbolism. 

This month’s cover illustrates creation. On Septuagesima the 
Church begins the memorial cycle of redemption anew with the 
reading of Genesis in her divine office. “In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth” —a stupendous miracle of God’s good- 
ness and yet but a foretoken of the sacrament of re-creation by 
which a creature is granted a share in divine life (cf. first reading 
and collect of the Easter Vigil). 

Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 





THE ARTIST AND THE CHURCH 


HE Church, 
far more than any other institution, has been continuously and deep- 
ly interested in art and in artists. Primarily, her interest has not been 
strictly aesthetic but practical; she has seen art as an adjunct of her 
liturgy and as a propaedeutic, a method of teaching her children. 
Quite frankly, she regards art as a well-nigh indispensable tool for 
the success of her catechesis, to the point where it might be said that 
the whole interest of the Church in art is to illustrate the penny 
catechism. 

This sounds bald and brutal, and it is certainly exaggerated, but 
it is just as well to emphasize the crudity in order to dispose of the 
illusion that the Church is in the least interested in art for art’s sake. 
She does not necessarily condemn those who are, unless they carry 
their obsession to an immoral or amoral excess, but she simply does 
not share their viewpoint. 

Yet it must be added at once that just as the Church is concerned 
to carry out her liturgy as impressively as possible and to teach her 
catechism as accurately as language will permit, so she is concerned 
that her illustrations be as beautiful and as evocative as art can make 
them. Bad art for the Church is as deleterious as sloppy liturgy or 
unintelligible language. 

Because the Church has been so absorbed, from the very begin- 
ning, in her perennial task of worship and teaching, she has employed 
the artist on a massive scale. That is why there is so much art that 
we call Christian, so much art, in a word, devoted to the illustration 
of her worship and her catechesis. 

We go back to the catacombs as the repositories of the earliest 
samples of Christian art, and find there that already the Church was 
calling the artist to her service. It is poor work for the most part, 
crude and rough, but the circumstances permitted little else. 

Once the Church got her head above ground, when Constantine 
decided that sensible imperial policy called for joining her rather 
than fighting her, there began that long millennium of the alliance of 
Western art with religion which produced some of mankind’s most 
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glorious work of artistic genius and spread the Faith over the whole 
of Europe. It was a triumphant epoch, whether in Byzantium or in 
Rome or in Lombardy, and it culminated in that Gothic adventure 
which for many remains the highest pinnacle of art in the service of 
religion. 

For all these years, and even for centuries thereafter, it was taken 
for granted that the normal occupation of the artist was the service 
of the Church. She was his patron, whether niggardly or bountiful, 
and it was almost inconceivable that he should find employment or 
inspiration elsewhere. Indeed, so close was this union that it was not 
considered especially important that the individual artist should even 
be known or remembered by name. He was the workman, the archi- 
tect, the song-maker, the painter in fresco or in tempera; he was 
paid his wages and he thought no more of it. 

This is, perhaps, as good a point as any to bring up the question 
of taste. Why is it that during that great millennium, from the rise, 
say, of the Byzantine to the decline of the Gothic and on through the 
early Renaissance, taste was not the matter of primary concern that 
it has since become? There was a remarkable degree of concord 
between Church and artist, or between churchmen and artists, and 
we rarely encounter those acrid disputes which are so conspicuous a 
feature of the surviving modern relationship between the parties. 

Taste is preference, a preferential liking for one form of art as 
against another. It is a grading of styles, moods, and methods, into 
good, indifferent, and bad. Now it was hardly ignorance of the past, 
or inability to compare the contemporary with the ancient, which 
preserved the Middle Ages from the rancor of these disputes. It is 
hard for us to penetrate the medieval mind, even when we recognize 
how acutely that mind functioned as contrasted with our modern 
wooliness, but it is probably safe to say that the men of these times 
were so convinced of the worth and beauty of what they were cre- 
ating that the subject of taste would not so readily arise. They were 
united in mind and heart in admiration of what they were doing. 

At any rate, acute consciousness of taste came in with the High 
Renaissance, and with it a whole train of evils which were to affect 
the relationship between the artist and the Church. The Renaissance 
man looked at the Gothic of his fathers and pronounced it intoler- 
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ably bad and barbarous. He looked back to the glories of Greece and 
the grandeurs of Rome, and pronounced them as alone worthy of 
imitation. 

Now I do not mean that taste is a bad thing, or that preference in 
the matter of art, particularly between bad art and good art, is evil 
or unnecessary. I simply mean that when artists began to reflect upon 
their art, consciously and self-consciously, and when churchmen 
(who, after all, are the agents through which the Church operates in 
this world) began to shop around among styles and art-forms, there 
was bound to be trouble. 

Gone was the easy reliance upon the artist as the trusted workman 
who would, on commission, turn out a workmanlike piece of paint- 
ing or sculpture or music and no questions asked. He might now 
come up with something quite uncalled for, something which his 
taste preferred. The Church began to feel uncomfortable about the 
artist, and the artists began to feel articulately resentful against the 
Church. 

If an illustration is needed, think of the difference, both of temper- 
ament and of method, between Giotto and Michelangelo. The one 
was a conscientious workman in the service of the Church, the other 
a highly self-conscious artist who did not hesitate a moment in 
patronizing the very Church that was supposed to be employing him. 

All this was bad enough, but there was worse in store with the 
rapid secularization of the arts which followed the Renaissance and 
was sealed upon the West by the Reformation. 

No longer was the Church the supreme patroness of the arts; no 
longer was the illustration of her catechesis the obvious outlet of the 
artist. Other patrons were bidding for his services, and the Church, 
often enough, was in no position to compete. 

Yet tradition dies slowly, and it was not until the end of the eight- 
eenth century, specifically with the cataclysm of the French Revolu- 
tion, that secularism took over almost wholly, and the arts became, 
for all intents, strangers to their mother’s house. 

They were strangers even when occasionally commissioned by 
the Church, and when they built her cathedrals and oratories, her 
chapel at Versailles or her shrine at Melk, or when they composed 
her music or painted her pictures, they did so in the new style they 
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had learned to make their living by, the secular style of the palaces 
or of rich merchants’ houses. They illustrated her catechesis in a 
manner better fitted to decorate elaborate chimney-pieces and draw- 
ing rooms, or to enliven popular romances, than to show forth the 
sober realism of the Faith. 

The language of the liturgy had become for them an alien tongue, 
and when they tried to comment upon it the results were strange and 
wonderful. Archbishop Colloredo liked his Mozart Masses com- 
posed in the same spirit as “the little night-music” he enjoyed before 
turning in. 

The nineteenth century, in the long shadow of which we are still 
living, witnessed the final secularization of the arts. It was, moreover, 
the age of taste run wild, glutting itself with an irresponsible eclecti- 
cism which ran the full gamut of all known styles and art-forms 
simultaneously. 

The Renaissance had revived the classical past, but the nineteenth 
century revived everything, from the primitive to the oriental, from 
the Greek to the Gothic. Classicism, Romanticism, and Realism 
jockeyed endlessly for primacy and called one another bad names, 
invoking the sacred fetish of taste as the ultimate authority. 

But taste itself, after the Kantian philosophers and the critics had 
subjected it to rigorous examination, was declared to be nothing 
more than one man’s opinion, and what was one man’s meat might 
very well prove to be another man’s poison. So the end result was 
a mad confusion of the arts, a confusion which finally refused to 
acknowledge any clear distinction between the arts themselves, be- 
tween, for example, music and painting, or between sculpture and 
photography. 

Religious art during the nineteenth century sank to unbelievable 
depths of ignominy. It was secularized with a cold vengeance, to the 
point of losing almost its entire religious character, and what was 
worse, it was vulgarized, in the sense of actually coming to prefer 
the cheap and sentimental to the valid and the noble. 

Prettiness and a sort of mawkish realism prevailed, particularly 
in the art purveyed to the rising middle classes, who conducted their 
spiritual lives in a setting of sheer artistic anarchy. It was the heyday 
of commercialized art which blasphemed Christ by making Him 
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appear as the Golden Boy, and insulted His Mother by representing 
her in the guise of an innocent chorus girl, showing her dainty pearly 
teeth. Obviously, artists with a conscience refused to have anything 
to do with such hideous nonsense, while those who catered to the 
trade were as careless of their art as they were of their conscience. 

The supreme tragedy was that as the artist lost the last vestige of 
reverence and respect for religious art, so the Church began to enter- 
tain dark suspicions of the artist. The effect upon the catechesis of 
the Church was deplorable: a vulgar satisfaction with the third rate, 
with art as pandering to a sickly sentimentalism rather than to honest 
conviction, a lowering of standards to the common denominator of 
an unformed and ignorant popular taste. 

The effect upon her liturgy was equally disastrous: the setting of 
the most sublime mysteries given to men on a stage fitted rather for 
the production of a particularly lush Verdi opera than for the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

There was reaction to this, of course, but too often it took the 
form of a deliberate and conscious return to the past, to the Classical 
tradition, or, notably, to the Middle Ages. The whole of the so- 
called Gothic Revival was more in the nature of an essay in archeol- 
ogy than of a genuine effort to bridge the widening chasm between 
art and the Church. The best that can be said of it was that it did 
restore a certain dignity to the externals of religion, even if it was 
the dignity of a shroud. 

But emphatically it was not calculated to inspire the artist with 
any serious conviction that he could look to the Church for anything 
more than Christian burial. It probably never entered the head of 
Paul Cezanne, who was a good enough Catholic, that under other 
circumstances he might have dedicated his mighty talent to the 
Church. He knew well enough that he wasn’t wanted. 

Amid the multiple and multiplying problems of the twentieth 
century, the question of art and the Church might not seem to de- 
serve a specially high rating. Presumably, the Church can manage 
to survive without art, though it would be like trying to get along 
with truth and goodness without bothering about the third term of 
the ontological triad, beauty. 

But this is not in the tradition of the Church, nor is it any way a 
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happy solution, either for the Church or the artist. It robs man of 
something his spirit craves, and craves the more ardently as he comes 
to know truth and goodness more perfectly. Man, actually, has not 
been able to live a normal existence for any length of time without 
the gift of beauty, which, in this world, is within the bestowal of art. 

How clearly Pope St. Pius X saw this is difficult to say. That he 
sensed something of the tragic disjunction of art and the Church and 
cast about for some formula to bring them together may be gleaned 
from his official pronouncements, particularly in the field of religious 
music. At any rate, it is from his pontificate onwards that we can 
trace a growing awareness of how impossible the situation really 
was. 

The liturgical revival had much to do with this, for the liturgy 
inevitably looks to the artist to provide its appropriate setting, to 
create the atmosphere and to furnish the fitting illustration and 
accompaniment of the worship of God. There is little doubt, either, 
that the whole intellectual revival of the Church, dating back to Leo 
XIII, in theology, in philosophy, in the historical and social sciences, 
served to emphasize the hiatus of art. Something, it was felt, had to 
be done; somehow the artist must be won back to his abandoned 
loyalties ; the tradition of a Christian art must be reborn. 

But in the meanwhile, as might be expected, art itself had not 
stood still. After the maelstrom of nineteenth century eclecticism, 
after the bitter and enervating controversies over taste, it had set its 
face to the new age, had begun to divest itself of its accumulated 
prejudices, and had made up its mind to create for itself a new style, 
a new medium, in conformity with the time-spirit of our brave new 
world. The era of modern art had opened. 

I would be foolhardy in the extreme were I to attempt a definition 
covering the whole of modern art in all its phases. To say that it is a 
simplification of form, a reducing of art to its basic significance, a 
stripping off of all that is extraneous and unnecessary, would be 
partly true, but it would ignore the actual complexities which modern 
art has deliberately imposed upon itself. To say that it has sought 
distortion, both for emphasis and because it is convinced that all art 
worthy of the name should repel at first sight, would again tell part of 
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the story, but not the part which reveals the transparent desire to 
achieve absolute honesty of line or of color. 

And the very mention of modern art, whether poetical, musical, 
architectural, or representational, is bound, even now after fifty 
years of it, to arouse the whole spectrum of emotions, from unques- 
tioning partisanship to unmitigated condemnation. The Renaissance 
despised the Gothic, but hardly with such concentrated animosity 
as the conservative despises the modernist and the modernist the 
conservative. But let us face the facts: modernism in art has proved 
itself to be no passing phase; whether we like it or not it has come 
to stay. 

Now the Church has no quarrel with modern art forms. She cer- 
tainly is not opposed to simplification. The Church, indeed, has never 
committed herself to any one style of art, any more than she has 
canonized any specific form of government for the children of men, 
or even any one philosophical solution for the totality of being. If 
anything, the Church would find the simplification of contemporary 
art to her liking, as reflecting an austerity which is inseparable from 
her spirit. 

Nor has she any objection to distortion, which is a characteristic of 
all art, and for that matter even of photography. It is true that she 
has indicated a certain nervousness in regard to the exaggerated 
distortions of some contemporary artists, but she realizes fully that 
there is always a lunatic fringe to be dealt with in every movement. 
It is interesting, incidentally, to recall the fact that the distortions 
of modern art are certainly no more upsetting than those of medieval 
art, and few contemporaries would dare to travesty realism in the 
manner of Matthias Gruenewald or Pieter Brueghel. 

Yet it remains incontrovertible that the Church today, by and 
large, is ill at ease with modern art. Why? The answer, I think, 
reveals the essential tragedy which has overtaken the arts, their 
radical dehumanization. 

More than a generation ago that great Spanish humanist, Ortega y 
Gasset, put his finger on the malady, describing it as a reflection of 
the larger dehumanization of life itself. For life today, whether 
political, economic, or social, is conceived not in terms of individuals 
but of masses; men have lost their faces, they have become indis- 
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tinguishable in the mob. It is not only in the dialectic materialism of 
the Communist philosophy that we find this denial to man of a local 
habitation and a name, a room of his own and an inviolable person- 
ality, but it is there in the whole trend of secularism, of statism, even 
in our Free World. The individual is being extinguished. 

Art is the clearest and most immediate reflection of philosophy ; 
it has, in alarming measure, accepted the role of delineating the 
dehumanization of man. This, far more than radical simplification, 
far more than distortion, has served to vitiate and render suspect 
so much of modern art, for it introduces not merely a distortion of 
method but a distortion of meaning. 

But it must be emphasized that all this is no essential part of 
modern art; it is a disease of modern philosophy, to which the artist, 
unfortunately, is playing the sedulous ape. 

There is no doubt that the Church today is far more alive to her 
need for the artist than she has been for centuries past. She realizes 
her need of him for the fulfillment and perfection of her liturgical 
functioning ; she knows how handicapped she is without him in the 
expanding field of her catechesis. It is surely not without significance 
that our present Holy Father has made more frequent and telling 
references to the ideal role of the arts and the artist in the Church 
than any of his predecessors. 

It is not that Pope Pius XII has any ambitions to set himself up 
as a critic of the arts, much less as a dictator. He simply has felt the 
urgency of enlisting the full potential of men of good will in the epic 
confrontation of our times. 

Yet the chasm remains, a chasm between the main body of modern 
art and the Christian tradition of the arts. But it is well to emphasize 
the nature of that chasm, even at the risk of repetition. 

It is not, as has been rather popularly supposed, the modernism 
of modern art. There is nothing wrong or anti-Christian or Com- 
munistic in the methods, the style, the materials, the techniques, or 
even in the distortions of modern art. But there is everything wrong 
with its dehumanization of itself. 

An art that has ceased to regard man as the center of its interest, 
whether as a son of God or as a citizen of this world, has cut itself 
adrift from its necessary moorings and is headed for its own destruc- 
tion. Pure abstractionism, not just as an essay in technique, but as a 
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conscious philosophy of art, is ultimately self-defeating, just as pure 
materialism is ultimately self-convicting, but the process, as we have 
every reason to know now, is exhausting and bitterly costly. 

There is another though perhaps a minor area of misunderstand- 
ing between the Church and modern art, or, more precisely, between 
the Church and a great many modern artists. It centers around the 
assumption on the part of the latter that the past is dead and should 
bury itself, that tradition is empty, and that the only values worth 
considering are those which are current and up-to-date. It is an 
attitude manifested in the scorn in which the achievements of the 
ages are held, the brash dismissal of anything that is not new and 
contemporary as inconsequential. 

In all likelihood this is a passing phase, but while it endures it is 
exceedingly irritating, especially to an institution like the Church 
which rightly remembers the past with reverence and is powerfully 
convinced, again rightly, that the best in modern art is nothing more 
than the development and interpretation for our age of the timeless 
verities underlying all art. 

Can this breach between the Church and modern art be bridged? 
There is certainly no intrinsic reason why it cannot. There is, I 
repeat, nothing essential to modern art which is at odds with the 
spirit of religion. There are only extrinsic factors, notably its de- 
humanization, which conflicts with the reality of man as the creature 
and child of God. 

The question, really, is not whether art and the Church can be 
reconciled in our day, but whether artists can be brought back to 
an understanding of their stewardship and to a sense of their re- 
sponsibility to human nature as redeemed by Jesus Christ. It is a 
question of the conversion of the artist, just as in other fields it is a 
question of the conversion of the philosopher or the engineer or the 
politician. 

It would be pleasant to sound here an optimistic note, but realism 
forbids it. But to complete the picture, it is worth examining the 
attitude of the modern artist toward the Church, to study her, for a 
moment, through his eyes. 

For most artists today, let us confess it, the Church is an enigma. 
For all her glorious past, her delight in being named the Mother of 
the Arts, it is strangely apparent that she is not much interested in 
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them and not deeply sympathetic toward their aims. We have tried 
to sketch some of the reasons for this situation and for the develop- 
ment of this unhappy atmosphere of distrust and misunderstanding. 

But the important thing to grasp is that it is not a distrust which 
springs from actual roots in religion itself or in the Church as the 
Mystical Body. It is a distrust which exists in the minds of churchmen 
and artists alike — and by churchmen here I do not mean merely the 
clergy. Here is the stumbling-block which somehow must be re- 
moved before the way can be opened for a renewal of an ancient 
comradeship. 

There are, fortunately, a few encouraging and hopeful signs. In 
the first place, with the tremendous revival of religion and with the 
rapid changes overtaking our economy, the Church is again emerg- 
ing as one of the strongest potential patrons of the arts. The require- 
ments of her liturgy and her catechesis for the illustration of art are 
more prominent and pressing now than at any time since the Coun- 
ter-Reformation. 

The era of the private patron is practically over; there remain in 
the field for the artist two major contestants for his services, the 
Church and the State. The Church, it is true, may not be able to 
offer him the rich rewards which the State can afford, but there is 
no question, even in his own mind, as to which is the more sympa- 
thetic and tolerant patron, and which can offer the greater riches 
of inspiration. 

In the second place, there has been growing up, over the past 
half-century, a genuine revival of Christian art in full harmony and 
accord with the essential rightness and sanity of modern art. Mistakes 
have been made, of course, and the Holy See and the bishops have 
been quick to point them out and to warn against their repetition. 
Still, there has been formed a small but active and intelligent nucleus 
of a new Christian art, offering its wares, its talents, its genius, to the 
Church for her apostolate of teaching and of worship. 

It has already brought many churchmen and many artists into far 
greater sympathy and mutual understanding; it has enhanced the 
dignity of the liturgy in many churches and monasteries throughout 
the world; and it is giving to the catechesis, where it is permitted to 
work, not merely a new look but a fresh meaning for our times. 
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Even in our own country, which understandably has lagged be- 
hind Europe in this matter, there are many artists who are fired with 
the zeal of God’s house and who are devoting themselves quite 
selflessly and sacrificially to a cause which is dearer to them than 
food or drink. They do ask of us some measure of understanding, an 
honest effort to appreciate their aims, and a little charity. 

Art is everybody’s business. The walls of the museum have 
vanished and its treasures are dispersed throughout the world, to be 
the common inheritance of mankind. What has happened within our 
lifetime is nothing short of a revolution in the history of art, whereby 
we can all share its riches and be nourished by them on a scale 
unthinkable in times past. 

But while we have at our disposal the treasury of the museum, 
art never stops, and we are committed to the art of the present. That 
is why, it seems to me, there is a positive urgency for the Church to 
reassume her traditional motherhood of the arts, and for us, her 
children through whom she operates, to seek with her for the reestab- 
lishment of that historic cordiality between religion and the best gift 
God has given to men, the power of sharing, even though by reflec- 
tion, in the glory of creation itself. 

It is unthinkable that in a time of such breath-taking opportunity 
the Church should fail where she has succeeded so magnificently 
before. 

One of the few wise things that old agnostic, Thomas Huxley, ever 
said was that it behooved the scientist, confronted with a new fact, to 
sit down humbly before it. The counsel is pertinent to ourselves as 
churchmen, clerical and lay, in the matter of art. 

We may not understand it wholly or in part, but to dismiss it as 
nonsense, as some are tempted to do, and usually do with loud 
noises, is plainly stultifying. It is our business to sit down before a 
work of art, ancient or modern, and to contemplate it with all humil- 
ity. The Church has contemplated these things through the long 
centuries and has found them good for our souls. And in like manner, 
it is the business of the artist, realizing the overwhelming fact of 
God’s revelation of Himself through His Mystical Body the Church, 
to fulfill his highest aspiration in the service of his Mother. 

+ Robert J. Dwyer 
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A MATTER OF LOVE 


T IS no secret that there are 
two clearly divided camps today on the question of sacred art. Two 
positions poles apart, and a great many poor souls in between. The 
one thing all have in common is the desire for sacred art. This might 
not seem like very much common ground, but it is really a phenome- 
non worth considering. It was not so twenty-five years ago. And all 
the indications are that it was not the normal condition of the last 
century. 

The widespread interest in the arts of the Church today and the 
persistence of this interest on the part of so many people, in the face 
of the rather violently opposite positions of the two extremes, is a 
rather remarkable thing. The average man is interested. But he is 
also very much confused. I speak now for the man who is in between 
—for him whom Chesterton called “the forgotten man.” This man 
represents a potential and a sane balancing element which we can- 
not afford to neglect. If there is such a thing as common sense, he 
possesses it. He makes it common. What does he see in sacred art 
today? 

The two extremes have both rationalized their position. Both 
quote authorities — sometimes even the same authority. On the one 
hand we have the camp of the elite, the “avant-garde.” Here Bo- 
hemianism and pseudo-intellectualism mix. On the other side are 
the conservatives, appealing to what they call tradition and devotion. 

To examine the “avant-garde” group first. These condemn any- 
thing which has to do with sentiment or with human feelings or with 
the human equation. The ultimate appeal is to the right of every man 
to express himself. And for the understanding of this expression, 
whatever it may be, a kind of superior knowledge is postulated, 
which is supposed to belong to an elite. This position is obviously 
one of extreme individualism. It does not follow that there is not 
some truth in the position, but for the average man the validity of 
any such truth cannot be tested. 

In the other camp the conservatives appeal to tradition and to 
the “devotional.” These would seem at first glance to be very safe, 
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and even very Catholic. But a little examination will show that the 
“tradition” is only a pseudo-tradition of external forms, and is based 
on the eclectic repetition of past forms: it does not arise from present 
problems. The “devotional” can also, not infrequently, be traced to 
the sentimental and be found to be very peripheral. Even a slight 
knowledge of history and an acquaintance with present problems 
will show that both of these touchstones are tied up unfortunately 
with a mode of expression that is becoming increasingly foreign to 
contemporary life. 

To the average man, if he stops to think about it, it is clear that 
each of these two sides is quite intolerant of the other; for each, the 
other is entirely wrong, and it alone is entirely right. The mark of 
catholicity, and even of humanity, is not here — on either side. Yet 
both have elements of the truth. 

The basic problem of sacred art, like the basic problem of salva- 
tion, is a matter of love. This is not offered as a panacea nor as a 
substitute for talent or technique, but as a reality which, presup- 
posing talent and technique, gives the artist something to say, some- 
thing worth saying. Love is a broad thing and a deep thing. It is not 
merely thought on the intellectual level; it is not strictly sentiment; 
but it has elements of both, and much more. It is human. 

When God became man the greatest Intellect that is, the greatest 
Intellect that could ever be, came down to our level and accepted 
human nature, full human nature — human nature intellectual, hu- 
man nature with its sentiment, with its weaknesses, with its many 
failures, with its vast complex and interplay of many factors. And 
it was for our mistakes and our salvation that He did this. He is not 
an abstraction. He is not a mere intellect even, but a Person. A 
Person who loves us. What else did St. Paul mean when he wrote 
to Titus that “the goodness and kindness of God our Savior has 
appeared . . .”? What else did John mean when he wrote of the 
“Word of Life which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled”? 

All too many artists today revel in a kind of artistic gnosis. They 
feel that they have a kind of superior knowledge of the essence of 
artistic form, and that other men approximate to their knowledge, 
and depend on a relatively small number called an elite. 
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This can not be right. There is such a thing as a legitimate elite. 
But the mark of its legitimacy is the degree to which it does not call 
attention to itself as an elite. The artist is indeed a visionary, but it 
is not part of the work of a visionary to be obscure. He may indeed 
be misunderstood. But he may not aim at being misunderstood. He 
may not even be indifferent about whether or not he is understood. 
The object of a vision is not obscurity but revelation, and revelation 
is for the sake of understanding. The revelation of which we are 
talking is not merely for the sake of understanding but for the sake 
of an understanding that leads to love. 

There are those who say that the real problem of sacred art today 
lies in the education of the people to understand the change in forms. 
There is certainly something to this argument. The changing artistic 
language of today is a real part of our problem and education toward 
the understanding of that change is part of the answer. Part, but not 
all. Part, but not the most important part. And there is no necessity, 
nor sense, in attempting an education that will try to explain the 
obscurities of a man who does not want to be understood. 

The modern artist, like the modern man generally, is self-con- 
scious — not in the sense of being embarrassed, but in the sense 
of being concerned, sometimes over-concerned, with what are really 
personal matters — and this applies not only to those of the “avant- 
garde” camp but often just as much to those of the conservative 
camp. 

The business of the artist is communication, and in this it is a 
natural thing that the artist express himself. Perhaps we could say 
that normally the emphasis here should be on the word “express,” 
but that today the emphasis has come to be more on the “himself.” 
And it is a strange paradox that the more a man tries to express 
himself, the less he is able to express himself. Behind the shift of 
emphasis is the more serious shift of object. 

On the part of the “avant-garde” there has been too much preoc- 
cupation with forms — even with what they call sacred forms. I say 
this with considerable hesitation because I know the importance of 
the form — the proper vehicle of expression for the artist. He cannot 
but be concerned with the form. Nevertheless, the form itself is a 
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material thing no matter how elevated the subject, and the subject 
beyond that form is the real thing. It must be for this that the artist 
longs. Longing is proper to a lover. 

When I say longing here I am presupposing knowledge, as I am 
also presupposing that we have a valid artist. All three must be 
combined in one man: the longing, the knowledge requisite for the 
longing, and the ability to express both in form. 

However I cannot help insisting that by far the most important 
element here is the longing, is the tendency of the lover to reach out 
toward his goal. It is this that has been so sadly lacking so often 
in art today; it is this that conceives the message to be conveyed, 
and, in a sense, even conveys the message, using the vehicle of 
artistic talent. It is this that can be understood by men of all classes 
and times because it is essentially human, essentially Christian, 
essentially love. 

What is the solution to this problem of sacred art? It will not be 
as a revival; it will certainly contain notes of the past, because the 
past continues into the present. However the one most important 
thing which a conservative tends to overlook is the fact that the 
great work of the past, whether sacred art or otherwise, was great 
because it was life, because it stemmed from life. 

We must get back to that source in all the facets of life, in all the 
problems of life. We must baptize the things that we find really useful 
for life today, tying them into Christianity, finding ways to make 
them Christian. 

This means going out to find human life today, for it is today 
immersed in secularism. It means taking the forms of today that 
are useful, that are now being used for human life, and showing 
people how to purify these things, how to Christianize them. There 
is certainly a parallel to this in work done in the first centuries of 
the Church. The early Christians did not invent a new form for their 
purposes in general but Christianized what they found. And the 
secularism of that age can hardly be said to have been less than that 
of our own times. 

The way to life today in the arts is not through a new Byzantinism, 
not through a new Romanesque, not through any of the old forms 
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as such. These forms are long since foreign to our times. No one can 
deny that they were a valid expression of the sacred, nor that in so 
far as they still exist they are still valid. But at the same time no 
one can rationally claim that the same thing is the best thing for 
today. 

We must speak for our times, in the language of our time, of the 
things of God. We must, if we will, come down to these men as God 
comes down to us. He does not take us by the hair of our heads and 
pull us up in a superior sort of way. He came (and He continues to 
come) down to us, to be one of us, to live with us, to know and expe- 
rience our life, to speak to us in terms of that life of the things of 
God. This means the hard work of planting rather than reaping. It 
means sowing for other men to reap, but it is our work. 

The sacred artist must have a longing for the things of God. Not 
a longing merely for the material representations of those things, not 
even principally for that material representation, but for the very 
things themselves above and before all. 

For the most part of this paper I have discussed the problem of 
contemporary sacred art in terms of its faults today: on the one side, 
lack of content, and on the other, an artistic gnosis. Fortunately 
these faults do not appear in all contemporary sacred art. There is 
an increasing number of men working in the field now who do not 
fall into either of these errors. Their work is made very difficult by 
the two faults that are so widespread. Thinness of content over a 
long period of time has brought about a general insensibility among 
the people. These have grown accustomed to soporifics — and so 
they expect nothing. Their natural ability to see has been fogged 
over, and on the other hand the noisiness of the artistic gnostics has 
confused them. They sense, sometimes, that something is wrong — 
but what it is, they do not know. 

To get out of this confusion, a simple diet of plain fare for some 
time is perhaps the best remedy. Fundamentals as straight as pos- 
sible, but real fundamentals with real depth. This the average man 
can understand. This he wants. This, also, is Christianity. And it is 
Christian art. 

Cloud H. Meinberg, O.S.B. 
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THE DAWN OF THE SACRED 


T HAS become 
almost a commonplace of art criticism to affirm that we are experi- 
encing in our time a development of art forms which have all the 
characteristics of the sacred art of the past: non-representational, 
non-rational though highly intellectual, hieratic, and abstract. If the 
definition of these qualities seems to place an unwarranted emphasis 
on the negative, this is not surprising; for the sacred is to be defined 
to a great extent by its sense of separation and segregation, since it 
shares not only in the affirmative way of religious philosophers, but 
in the via negativa of the mystics. 

Yet paradoxically this art of our time with its sacral traits remains 
an art dedicated to the exploitation of the world of the profane, of 
that world beyond the wall of the temple. And it is the resulting 
conflict within the artist, responsive to an innate passion for the 
sacred while orienting his work towards profane ends, that accounts, 
perhaps, both for the frustration and the agony embodied in much 
contemporary work which seems tormented by a kind of schizoid 
malaise, and also for the hesitant and almost covert manner in which 
the great exponents of sacred forms — notably Picasso — introduce 
the images of the world of spirit, of the world of the temple into their 
art; moreover, while shunning the notion of an infinite absolute, 
these artists seem to strive after a sort of numerical infinity in the 
incessant repetition of themes and figures drawn from the realm of 
the myth. 

They appear haunted by the sacred while tormented by their own 
refusal to embrace an absolute which would allow complete freedom 
to this holy daimon within them. 

Considering, then, this sacral character in modern art, though 
without ignoring its dedication to profane ends, one may feel justified 
in anticipating for our age a renaissance without historic parallel 
of all the religious arts. Indeed, such a rebirth from all appearances 
is now gestating in the womb of time. The expectation of this renewal 
in the religious arts —that is, of the arts employing the traditional 
language of the sacred, and directed towards the work of the temple 
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— is based not merély on the assumption that modern man, as emi- 
nent thinkers have reminded us, is in search of a soul, but rather on 
that necessary metaphysical law which states that a number of acci- 
dental mutations predisposes to a substantial change. 

Given the gradual purification of the arts beginning with the 
romantic rebellion against the academy, progressing through the 
achievement of Cezanne in rejecting mere sensation in his vision of a 
deeper architectural form, up to the astringently purifying experi- 
ments of the revolutionary artists of this century, it is apparent that 
the twilight and the dark night of the absolute have faded into a new 
dawn. 

One might further suggest that the absence of this sense of the 
absolute from the art of the last three centuries represents a type of 
spiritual aridity similar to that of which the mystics have written, 
and that the lustral mission of Cezanne and his successors has con- 
stituted a saving ascesis for the modern spirit; and it is through this 
asceticism — which like many ascetic practices occasionally led to 
violent abuse '— that the prince of darkness, the ruler of Malraux’ 
twilight, has been exorcised, and that the morning vision of the 
angels has become resurgent. 

Now in the theological notion of such a “morning vision” we 
recognize the true meaning of an art of the sacred: it is an art totally 
dedicated to the work of the temple, and capable of offering an 
insight into the life of the absolute which a mere intellectual repre- 
sentation cannot provide; ? furthermore with regard to Christian art 
— which is the sacred art pre-eminently — it is a reflection of the 
life of the Trinity through Christ, who is envisioned not only as the 
eternal Logos, but as the God-man in all His theandric splendor. 

The importance of a comprehensive theological synthesis is here 

* Without extending the parallel too far, one might think of the Futurists 
as resembling certain flagellant sects, or of Mondrian as comparable to the 
followers of Scaramelli who in the pursuit of asceticism as an end in itself 
became lost in the “negative space.” 

* Cf. Pére C. J. Dumont writing on the power of natural images to suggest 
the supernatural: “It is evident, then, that in this vital and dynamic notion, 
the truth is not defined by a simple static equation of the thing in itself and the 
representation that we receive in knowledge of it. It includes equally the power 
of the object to conduct us, through the medium of this representation, even 


to reality; to a reality inaccessible by any other approach.” La Vie Spirituelle, 
January, 1950. 
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evident. For, a theology which condemns human nature, or which 
disdains the humanity of Christ, or which overlooks the imperfec- 
tion of analogical knowledge in an arid crystallizing and mechanical 
categorizing of the divine life can never nourish a genuine religious 
art. 
Each of these three tendencies — as represented, for example, by 
the anthropology of the Flemish mystics as opposed to the incarna- 
tional tradition of the Fathers and St. Thomas, or by the mystical 
doctrine of the French School of spirituality as opposed to that of 
St. Teresa, or by the theological manuals of Tanquerey as opposed 
to the works of Scheeben — constitutes a theological divergency with 
obviously unfortunate repercussions in the artistic sphere ; moreover, 
in each case it is not so much a question of unorthodoxy, as of a 
failure to accept fully the fact that Christ’s humanity — and conse- 
quently all mankind —is more fully human because of the hypo- 
static union, and that our demeanor, our intellectual comportment, 
before this mystery is not that of a probing analyst, but of a reverent 
and awed worshipper. 

This influence of theology on the religious arts is evident whether 
one considers stylistically the monophysite roots of iconoclasm, or 
thematically, the notions of the Eucharist in the van Eyck altarpiece 
and Raphael’s Disputa. Relevant to our time, both the art sulpicien 
and Barclay Street can be seen as the expression of limited theologi- 
cal perspectives. In the case of the art of St. Sulpice, one encounters 
a reaction against the stern anti-humanism of the French School of 
spirituality, a reaction which took the form, first, of an excessive 
emphasis on whatever was richly sentimental, and second —as an 
orthodox counter-weight to Berullian piety —of the popular cult 
of the Sacred Heart. 

This explains the enthusiasm for this devotion and the multiplica- 
tion of its images among a people unconsciously thirsting for a re- 
assertion of an incarnational humanism; while it also indicates that 
in the temporary suspension of the ecclesia docens it was the Chris- 
tian community which felt the need for a less negative spirituality, 
and which spontaneously fostered the development of the doctrinal 
apostolate of John Eudes and Claude de La Colombiere. 

A similar historical process is responsible for the art of Barclay 
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Street. Catholic piety during the nineteenth century in this country 
as in Ireland was also anti-humanist and, Newman testifies, anti- 
intellectual ; for there was a real bond between St. Sulpice and May- 
nooth, and between Berullian severity and Irish rigorism. 

This anti-humanism flourished in the climate of liturgical apathy 
prevalent throughout the American Church, and led inevitably to the 
proliferation of private devotions, the sentimental character of which 
was the necessary consequence of a people starved emotionally on 
the religious plane and also— resulting from their isolation and 
poverty as immigrants — on the social. 

Deprived of the restrained exercise of the spiritual faculties in 
liturgical worship, the people sought such an exercise in private 
devotions and in the relatively unrestrained cultivation of devotional 
images without intellectual or doctrinal basis (e.g., the depiction of 
the Sacred Heart apart from the Sacred Humanity of Christ). 

It is no mere coincidence, then, that all of the divergencies which 
I have discussed came into being during periods when corporate 
participation in the eucharistic Sacrifice had declined and individual- 
istic piety was rampant. 

There is a reciprocal causality between the state of liturgical 
worship and the state of the religious arts, a reciprocity which is seen 
in recent Church history, for example, in the relation between the 
Génie du Christianisme and the restoration of Solesmes, or more 
significantly, in the relation between Abbot Herwegen’s Art-principle 
of the Liturgy and the liturgical revival of this century.’ And it is this 
liturgical renaissance in its encounter with the sacral traits of con- 
temporary art mentioned above which accounts for the recru- 
descence of all the religious arts in our time. 

Consequently, there is no exaggeration in asserting that the main 
reason why contemporary works are rejected by the majority of the 
Christian community is the failure of these works to rise out of the 
daily lives of the people. 


*Cf. Preface to The Art-principle of the Liturgy, trans. William Busch, 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., 1931, p. vi: “This essay unconsciously 
and unintentionally gave the first impulse to the Liturgical Apostolate in 
Germany in the year 1912.” I have indicated other examples of this reciprocity 
in early Christian history in “The Splendor of the Chant,” Orate Fratres, 
November, 1947. 
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Moreover, the compulsory imposition of such works on the Chris- 
tian community will generally prove fruitless, for there is a danger 
in striving along paths too direct to educate the average man estheti- 
cally. The multiplication of art works of the highest worth will alone 
rarely modify the general ethos. The community itself must be 
brought to see the need for a hieratic, genuine, objective religious 
art, an art which is an expression of liturgical life; and it can come 
to appreciate such an art only inasmuch as the people are consciously 
aware of the serene and lucid objectivity of the Roman liturgy. 

This is why art projects such as that sponsored in this country in 
1949 by the Liturgical Arts Society and those sponsored at Assy and 
Vence in France, while they do much to introduce religious themes 
to the masters of contemporary art, and while they are intrinsically 
of great value, have less educative effect on the totality of the Chris- 
tian people than the establishing of, let us say, the Missa recitata — 
which is not necessarily the ideal in corporate worship—in the 
most insignificant parish church. 

This is also the reason why it has been the religious communities 
both in this country and in Europe which have been the most ardent 
exponents of the modern idiom, for it is they which are most firmly 
attached to the dogmatic and liturgical tradition. In this seeming 
paradox in which fidelity to the old has engendered a fidelity to the 
new, one can recognize Newman’s theological doctrine on develop- 
ment and Eliot’s esthetic teaching on tradition. 

Although the primary work in the current renaissance of the reli- 
gious arts must be the task of those who by office or ordination have 
as their mission the religious formation of the Christian people, there 
nevertheless remains the important duty incumbent on artists and 
critics of defining more clearly the place of contemporary art in the 
church. Moreover, if the notion of reciprocal causality mentioned 
above has any validity, then this duty parallels and is concomitant 
with the more generalized formative work. 

But before considering this properly artistic and critical task, it is 
necessary to touch upon the role of the school. 

In addition to the general culture of the person, two specifics seem 
imperative here: first, the inculcation of an awareness of mystery in 
the presence of the great epiphanies of the human spirit: an inculca- 
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tion which will demand a greater stress on the development of sense, 
and a consequent de-emphasis on that siccative and surgical analysis 
of art works which so often passes for explication. There is, accord- 
ing to Theodor Haecker’s expression, “a metaphysic of feeling,” and 
such a metaphysic would dictate an attitude of love and awe before 
the art work, rather than a conduct resembling systematic rape.* 

Second, it is important that educators develop both in the plastic 
arts and in literature an appreciation of the place of symbolism. 
Such a development should not require instruction in the verbal 
significance of symbols, but rather would be concerned with condi- 
tioning the mind so that it did not reject the very need for such 
expression ; this would be done on the basis of St. Thomas’ principle 
that “similitudes drawn from things farthest away from God form 
within us a truer estimate that God is above whatever we may think 
or say.” 5 

Turning now to a consideration of the actual place of the con- 
temporary arts in the service of the altar, one is faced immediately 
with a number of problems, the first and most important of which is 
that of definition.® 

Traditionally the mission of religious art has been to minister to 
the instruction of the faithful. lf its main task is to give a visual 
teaching of Catholic doctrine, as M. Chevrot has asserted,” then one 
might conclude, since faith is not a pre-requisite for a rational pres- 
entation of Catholic doctrine, that any artist of any or no religious 
belief may be commissioned in the work of the Church. If, however, 
one maintains that this catechetic role of the arts was to a consider- 
able degree the result of the illiteracy of an earlier era, he can find 
their function for our age in the capacity they have for creating 
within the church structure an atmosphere of holiness, or what might 
be termed a sacred environment. 

But such a solution — which I accept as a truism — would imply 

*I have discussed at greater length the inculcation of this sense of reverence 
in “The Christian Formation of Youth,” The Christian Imagination, The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1955. 

® Summa Theol. Ia, 1, 9 ad 3. 

* Throughout the rest of this essay I will be speaking only of the liturgical 
arts as such; such adjectives as sacred, religious, liturgical, and Christian will 


be used interchangeably to describe this art. 
*L’Art Sacré, April, 1950. 
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that only Catholic artists, who would realize by connatural intuition 
those forms which best express the Christian vision, should be 
employed in the work of the Church. And, perhaps, other things 
being equal (since technique cannot dispense with piety), this would 
be true; yet because genius knows no confessional limitations, these 
other things quite simply are not equal. 

Assuming, then, the right of any competent artist to employ his 
talents in a liturgical art, it nevertheless does not seem necessary to 
justify this right on the following assumption of the late Pére Cou- 
turier: ® 

We do not know what goes on in the innermost recesses of the 
heart — nor what spiritual deficiencies may be made up by the intuitions 
of genius. Genius does not give the faith, but there exists between mysti- 
cal experience and that of the great heroes and artists a very profound 
analogy. 


Such a line of reasoning on the part of Pére Couturier — whom 
one Criticizes only with the deepest esteem for his own great accom- 
plishment — seems a bit tenuous; for no matter how profound an 
analogy may exist, it remains analogy: simpliciter different, secun- 
dum quid the same. 

The defense which Pére Couturier so valiantly sought, and which 
must be realized if there is to be established an acceptable rationale 
for permitting the pagan artist access to the Christian Church, can 
perhaps best be made on the grounds that any art work, whether 
by pagan or Christian, remains a natural thing functioning in a 
manner similar to the natural theology of Aristotle in relation to the 
Christian theology of Aquinas: it leads one to the foot of the altar; 
it does not, nor is it intended that it should, bring about a communion 
with the Presence there.® 

Even in the case of an artist assumed to be atheist, there is no 
justification for excluding his work from the church on religious 
grounds — though prudence might suggest reasons —for the art 

® L’Art Sacré, June, 1950. 

* In a truly magnificent essay published in what was one of the finest quarter- 

lies to fall victim to American intellectual indifference, M. Gilson wrote: 
. one certainly does not lessen the dignity of art by pointing out, around 
its highest masterpieces, the faint aureola of a missed holiness. Art is good in 


itself; perfect art is perfect in itself, but it has nothing to lose from being kept 
in its proper place.” Measure, The Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1950. 
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work is likened to a sacramental rather than to a sacrament: that is, 
it takes its Christian character not from the mere fact of its being 
“confected” and directed by the artist to liturgical ends, but from the 
prayer of the whole Church to whose service it is ordained when it is 
blessed or consecrated with the church building. 

If all that has been said above assumes the ineluctable necessity 
and the Christian obligation in justice of employing the finest crafts- 
men regardless of religious affiliation, it also assumes implicitly that 
the motive for such employment is simply the glorifying of the 
Christian temple. 

Unfortunately when encountering certain ardent apologists of the 
modern movement, one sometimes has the impression that less noble 
ends are being pursued: some seem intent on proving that there can 
be no incompatibility between the ideals of the latest avant-garde cult 
and Catholicism ; some are apparently merely seduced by each new 
fluctuation of the Zeitgeist; while others, through a misguided zeal 
for souls, seem to attenuate Christian principle and to ignore Chris- 
tian sensibility so that their own personal apostolate in the modern 
world will succeed; more yet seem naively to attempt to establish 
the excellence of the present by the mediocrity of the past. There is 
prevalent a legitimate disgust for the sentimentality and archaism of 
much traditional popular religious art, so that when a work is 
achieved which is without these faults, its advent is often hailed with 
enthusiasm — the fact that one extreme may have replaced another 
is frequently overlooked. 

There is no need for extending this catalog, since it is pointless to 
carry on a discussion such as this with the assumption of bad faith 
on anyone’s part. Yet, while the exact significance of the Holy 
Father’s condemnation of “monstrosities in certain arts which even 
pretend to call themselves Christian” (Menti Nostrae) cannot be 
determined exactly, it should be obvious that every pious project 
undertaken by well-meaning Catholics and employing the forms of 
the modern idiom is not necessarily deserving of unqualified praise. 

Such a statement as that of the Holy Father is not, certainly, 
directed at any particular artist, and hence ought not to be applied 
to any; regrettably there are those standing in the wings, eager to 
pounce on any phrase, who have not hesitated to particularize such 
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papal pronouncements, and who have used them under the guise of 
a virtuous obedience to bludgeon any and all critics and artists who 
do not conform to their own peculiar and often paranoiac canons of 
taste — not surprisingly, the fuss such people raise is in inverse 
proportion to the wisdom they display. 

However, prescinding from the ordinary legitimate exercise of 
critical intelligence, there are examples of other condemnations of 
contemporary work which are in every way justifiable, and which 
may even be said to serve the cause of artistic progress. These are 
the expressions of the hiskops when it is a matter of safeguarding for 
prudential or doctrinal reasons the faithful of their own dioceses 
against the occasional shocks the distortion or the novelty of certain 
works may cause. 

No one would claim that bishops are more highly endowed estheti- 
cally than the rest of mankind, but in virtue of their office, of their 
experience, and of their awareness of the condition of the faithful, 
they have a right and a duty to interdict whatever may disturb their 
people unnecessarily. Moreover, such interdiction will have over the 
years the beneficial result of obviating the danger of any extended 
reaction setting in permanently against the contemporary art forms. 

Thus, the removal of Richier’s crucifix from the chapel at Assy 
can be justified on prudential and doctrinal grounds, not on esthetic. 
Nevertheless the obligation of making a valid judgment in such cases 
demands that each art work be assessed individually, so that what 
may be considered imprudent in one diocese might be acceptable 
in another ; and what would offend insular parochial standards might 
be a stimulus to reverent prayer in the clearer atmosphere of a 
university or monastic community.° 

Condemnations such as that of the Richier crucifix point up 
another area where some clarification is needed: to what extent is the 
artist justified in distorting the body of Christ to conform to his own 
creative intuition? 


* Claudel’s dialogue between the Chaplain and the Viceroy teaches its own 
lesson here. The Chaplain remarks that he would not have thought Rubens 
a preacher of the Gospel; to which the Viceroy replies: “And who then has 
better glorified Flesh and Blood than Rubens, that very flesh and blood in 
which a God decreed to clothe Himself and which became the instrument of 
our redemption. It is said that the stones themselves will cry out! Is it only to 
the human body that you would deny speech!” The Satin Slipper, Editions 
NRF, Paris, 1929, I, 150. 
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This problem, which seems to vex unduly those who never before 

took an interest in the religious arts, can be resolved, it seems to me, 
only by an examination of the entire continuum of Christian art. 
Down through the centuries every artist has portrayed the God-man 
according to the dictates of his own inspiration, yet it is obvious that 
the Christ of the catacombs differs from the Christ of Giotto, of 
Michelangelo, of El Greco, or of Rouault. The artist in every case 
is not to be regarded as using the body of Christ as merely a pretext 
for exploring new forms, or as merely an esthetic exercise, but rather 
he is to be seen as an imitator of the supremus Artifex who formed 
in the womb of the Virgin the body of the Son of man. 

Each artist’s representation, then, is an attempt to “utter the good 
Word” in a necessarily fragmentary and partial approximation of the 
heights and depths in Him who was described as a worm and no man, 
and as the most beautiful of the sons of man. 

We are concerned in this problem with esthetic objectives only ; 
for, if the form given to the body of Christ — whether it be the 
accepted religious oleograph or the so-called Jansenist crucifix — 
has been guided exclusively by religious principles, it will be defective 
not by reason of any possibly erroneous dogmatic conception, but by 
reason of its derivation from non-esthetic sources. 

Similarly, a pure work generated in the purest interiority, but 
judged unfit for liturgical use on prudential or doctrinal grounds, 
generally ought not to be modified to make it acceptable, for once 
the integrity of the original esthetic impulse is tampered with, the 
way is open to continuing abuse. And, historically, it will often be 
found that the artist, depending on his own sensibility and artistic 
vision, has grasped the doctrinal significance more firmly than his 
critics who do not really see his work, and so reject it in the name of 
a spurious theological accuracy.'! 


“TI would take as a symbol of this the two typically romantic murals of 
Delacroix in the chapel of the Church of St. Sulpice. Considering the fidelity 
of the Sulpicians to the theological doctrine of the French School with its 
contempt for the human body and its “disdain for all that is purely human in 
Christ” (Mersch, Corps Mystique), one might have expected these paintings 
to reflect this doctrine. That the painter pursued his own intuitions, rather than 
abstract theology, has resulted in works which are, by that very fact, more 
profoundly artistic and theological. 
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The artist must, of course, rely on theological wisdom, but such 
a reliance should not be founded on an abstract knowledge of the 
Christian fact and its corollaries, since then the Christianity of the 
work will be constituted as merely an artificial and appliqué element. 
Instead there should be a gradual and organic assimilation of this 
theological wisdom so that it will be molded into the form of the 
work from the very moment of its inception. 

More precisely, then, there should be some direction on the part 
of theologians to clarify the relation of the art work to its liturgical 
setting. Such direction, it would seem, was overlooked in the execu- 
tion of Jean Lurgat’s tapestry at Assy which, rather than framing 
the altar to focus on the eucharistic Sacrifice, tended to diffuse atten- 
tion in a scattering of apocalyptic symbols. 

However, should the artist himself feel hesitant to exploit certain 
themes, such a scruple should be respected. Not every artist can 
develop a crucifixion; nor every artist, a resurrection. And one 
would no more be justified in requiring of each individual artist such 
spiritual versatility than one would be in expecting from T. S. Eliot 
a poem exalting industrial civilization. 

There is, certainly, some danger that in the theological guidance 
of the artist one may so circumscribe him with rules and legalistic 
prescriptions that the force of his vision is blocked and cannot ma- 
ture. In denial of this danger, a good deal of romantic ink has been 
spent to point out how medieval craftsmen frequently had dictated 
to them both the nature of the work to be done and detailed orders 
as to its execution. 

In reply to this one can only state — though the neo-medievalists 
will ignore it —that it is very likely the work suffered therefrom; 
in any event it ought to be allowable to ascribe the disappearance of 
such programmatic outlines to esthetic progress: progress which 
does not consist in embracing the accidentals while rejecting the 
substance of a tradition, nor in raising thirteenth century barriers 
merely so that twentieth century artists can hurdle them. 

I would suggest, then, that the basic directive for the liturgical 
arts ought to be summarized in a statement as simple and as unclut- 
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tered as: whatever does not minister to the service of the altar and 
to its attendant rites and devotions is to be excluded.!” 

An even greater danger in any extra-esthetic direction, whether 
it be religious, social, or political, is that it tends to canonize certain 
styles as the only adequate expression of a particular thematic mate- 
rial. Especially is this so of theological direction, as the history of 
art from the Egyptian to the Beuronese sadly testifies. Theologians 
who often must arrive at doctrinal formulae as exact as possible 
incline quite instinctively to carry over this passion for precision into 
other fields — in the case of the arts, the results are only comparable 
to what one might have had if Cardinal Zigliara would have trans- 
lated Mallarmé. 

Yet it is not only theologians who are tempted to define liturgical 
art in terms of a specific style; it is a tendency also of laymen and 
artists, as the following criticism of Eric Gill indicates: “Of the 
portion of the liturgical art movement that Gill leavened it may be 
similarly said: They rejoice at having replaced in their churches the 
neo-Gothic style by the pseudo-Byzantine.” 1° 

There is no doubt that Gill’s style, pure and firmly delicate as it 
was — save when it degenerated into a mannerism in the hands of 
his followers — has been for good and bad reasons identified with 
“liturgical art.” This criticism, then, would have been a welcome one 
were it not that its author, Jean Charlot, had developed a style which 
relies not on vertical elongations, but instead slings its forms along a 
horizontal plane, in direct antithesis to Gill’s; and so one wonders 
whether Charlot would have been equally vocal had it been a ques- 
tion of replacing the neo-Gothic by what might be called “pseudo- 
Mayan.” However, since there is no technique for liturgical art, one 
may esteem Charlot’s religious work without repudiating that of Gill. 

Furthermore — since there is no one style whether ethical or 
ethnical — to speak of a “liturgical art movement,” as if it involved 

* Defining a liturgical art as a “committed art,” one can sympathize with the 
viewpoint — though not necessarily with its application here — of the follow- 
ing letter written shortly after a glowing account of the chapel at Vence had 
appeared in the London Tablet: “Dear Sir.—Can your enthusiastic corre- 
spondent inform us whether the Dominicans have installed a lift to enable 
us to make our devotions before M. Matisse’s perpendicular series of Stations 
of the Cross? — Yours faithfully, Evelyn Waugh” (December 2, 1950). 


* Art-making from Mexico to China, Jean Charlot, Sheed & Ward, New 
York, 1950. 
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a particular type of art, is to departmentalize excessively ; for, in the 
case of Gill there was the affirmation of a way of life which flowed 
from the deepest fonts of natural instinct and evangelical faith. And 
I would add, in concluding, that his example, while singular, offers 
one of the few illustrations in our time of that total engagement to an 
integral Christian humanism from which alone can come a spiritual, 
a moral, and an esthetic renaissance. 

In this renaissance all styles as all men have a voice in singing the 
new canticle. And though each shall sing in his own tongue, all shall 
be understood in the one language of the arts celebrating the 
magnalia Dei. 

Justus George Lawler 


THE MEANING OF 
TRADITION 


RADITION is a dangerous word. Over 
the centuries sectarian and artistic controversies have variously 
loaded it with meaning and emptied it of meaning so that it has 
become a convenient tag of uncertain content used to damn or praise. 
This is the way with much abused words. Like the body of man a 
word wears out if it is beaten and clawed. It is no longer able to bear 
the burden of its original meaning. 

The weal and woe of tradition has particular significance for the 
sacred artist. He claims to interpret tradition, to reduce it to the 
particular in his work of art. Also, it is in the name of tradition that 
coals of condemnation are heaped upon the head of the man whose 
art is contemporary. 

Only certain aspects of tradition will be examined, those which 
affect the artist more immediately: Scripture, and the liturgical, 
sacramental context of Scripture. An attempt will be made to re- 
late tradition in its scriptural and sacramental expression to the work 
of the artist, especially to the content and form of sacred art. Such 
an inquiry should, in broad outline, tell both artist and patron in what 
relationship the artist stands to the Church, what is demanded of 
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him, and, what is sometimes of greater importance, what is not de- 
manded of him. 

Since the Reformation tradition, rightly and for valid reasons, has 
been clearly distinguished from sacred Scripture. Though the earlier 
theology made the distinction, it would with difficulty understand 
the separation of the oral and non-scriptural witness from sacred 
Scripture, to say nothing of the opposition that is sometimes con- 
structed between them. For the ancients the Bible was in large part 
identified with tradition. Indeed, it was its essential element. 

Being an interpreter of tradition, the sacred artist is formed by 
biblical thought. The kerygma or glad tidings of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, Old and New Testaments, is the mystery of God, and this 
mystery is what the sacred artist heralds. Since the mystery of God 
is revealed to man only in history, the sacred artist must have the 
sense of sacred history. God not only reveals Himself in given mo- 
ments in the history of Israel and of the Church, but the history of 
Israel and the Church is itself a revelation of the mystery of God. 
Revelation is not only made through sacred history, as if this were 
a kind of medium which could be separated from the message. Reve- 
lation is that sacred history.* 

The sense of sacred history will not allow the artist to think of the 
Christian mysteries as autonomous realities. The Incarnation as an 
event in history and dogma will loom large in the consciousness of 
the artist. But for all its glory the Incarnation does not stand alone 
in history. It was not the beginning and it is not the end. The per- 
spective of the sacred artist is that of St. Leo the Great: 

The mystery 
of man’s salvation was never in the remotest age at a standstill. . . . It 
was no new counsel, no tardy pity whereby God took thought for man. 
But from the constitution of the world He ordained one and the same 
cause of salvation for all. For the grace of God by which the whole body 
of saints is ever justified was augmented, not begun, when Christ was 
born. 


The God of the living is ever present in sacred history. The I-AM- 
WHO-AM is always a present reality, always revealing the mystery 

* Cf. Louis Bouyer, Liturgical Piety, University of Notre Dame Press, South 
Bend, Ind., 1955, p. 209. 
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of Himself anew in the Church. The artist enters the stream of this 
history and particularizes the sense of mystery, localizes the mystery 
of God’s eternal Now in the work of his hands. 

Does the artist become part of this history by some aesthetic 
leap? No. Or by a merely intellectual understanding of the events 
of sacred history? No. The Church teaches the artist that sacred 
history is not only a lesson to be learned. It is prayer to be prayed. 

The Church in all truth prays her history. She prays the history 
of Israel which is her history in type: “Hearken,O my people. . . . 
I will open my mouth in parables, I will reveal hidden things of old. 
What we have heard and have known, and what our fathers told us 
we will not hide from their sons. We will tell to the coming generation 
his might and the wonders he has done” (Ps. 77: 1-4). 

The Church prays her New Testament history through her litur- 
gical use of the Acts of the Apostles in the breviary lessons, and in 
the epistles of the Mass. Through the artist’s participation in the 
Church’s prayer and sacraments, he makes sacred history his own. 

The understanding of tradition which makes it consist wholly of 
oral witness and non-scriptural writing is, then, too narrow, as is 
that concept of it which is limited to intellectual content. “That 
which is handed down to the Church, this is what the Church hands 
down,” so goes a rather slavish translation of an ecclesiastical dictum. 

The content of tradition is more than the deposit of truth and 
the definition of dogma and the teachings of the Fathers. Tradition 
conceived in only these terms is too cerebral. As Father Congar 
points out, besides the truths to be believed tradition includes an 
ensemble of realities, those realities which constitute the treasury 
of the New Alliance.? Chief among these are concrete realities, the 
sacraments. Not only are they bearers of tradition — vital, living, 
grace-bearing — but they hand down truth in a manner peculiar to 
themselves. 

While guarding against the danger of making the chief element in 
the Church’s life the whole of her life, the liturgy can be said to be 
the primary content of tradition.* 


* Vraie et Fausse Réforme dans l’Eglise, Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1950, 
p. 488. 

* Pius XI once called the liturgy the “principal or of the ordin is- 
terium of the Church.” ad , 8) nse 
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To say that the Bible is the essential element of tradition and now 
to add that the liturgy stands first among the realities handed down, 
involves no contradiction. In both the Old and New Testament the 
word of God was and is addressed to the people of God called to- 
gether for worship. The people of God are called together in litur- 
gical worship to do and to become what the word proclaims, to 
become a worshiping community. This is true of the Jewish Qahal 
and of the Church. The cultic context of the Scriptures is its proper 
context. “The reading of the Scriptures that takes place in the frame- 
work of the Mass,” writes Fr. Bouyer, “is not one among many types 
revealing the divine Word; it is the chief and fundamental type to 
which all others refer as to their norm.” 

The worship context of Scripture is important for the sacred 
artist. His fidelity to tradition goes beyond orthodoxy of doctrine. He 
is faithful to the sacramental context in which doctrine is taught, to 
the sacramental manner in which divine truths are handed down. 
“Hierotheus was taught not only by learning but by experiencing 
divine things,” wrote Pseudo-Dionysius. 

The tradition of the Church comes to the artist not only through 
his intellect, but by experiencing the message of the Word through all 
his senses. The worship context of Scripture brings the Word to man 
by means of water, bread, wine, oil, gestures. Through his eyes, and 
ears, through the sense of touch, through the movement of the body 
the message of the Word and the reality of the Word is experienced: 
“I write of what was from the beginning, what we have heard, what 
we have seen with our eyes, what we have looked upon and our hands 
have handled: of the Word of Life” (I John 1:1). 

This is not a type of gnostic knowing, esoteric and peculiar to the 
artist. It is the normal learning process of every man who becomes 
a Christian. Though faith cannot be separated from worship, the 
making of a Christian was not always conceived as an intellectual 
submission to a theological schema. Rather it was thought of as an 
introduction to worship — baptism, confirmation, Eucharist. Initia- 
tion was primarily cultic rather than credal. In and through cult the 
Christian learned his creed. 

The artist’s fidelity to tradition is a fidelity to both content and 
the manner of tradition. The artist will be guided by the scriptural 
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content of tradition — there are other important bearers and inter- 
preters of tradition not considered here which also affect the artist 
—and the sacramental manner in which that scriptural content is 
bodied forth, the liturgy of the Church. 

When an attempt is made to formulate what this double fidelity 
means in artistic canons, the most dangerous of laws, the artist can 
get nothing more explicit than: sacred art tends to be iconographic. 
This is true both in the ideal and in the historical order. 

Iconographic art is scriptural. The sacred artist is not limited to 
biblical themes, though these will recur in his prayer and his art. 
But his art will be inspired by the concept of sacred history, the 
economy of salvation, the place of Christ and the Church in God’s 
plan of redemption, and by biblical eschatology. 

The artist does not look upon the sacred books merely as a witness 
of past deeds, but as a channel through which God renders His word 
present. The word God speaks is always Himself, and the mystery 
of His eternal now. The transcendent God, the most high Lord, is 
also the God who breaks through time and touches human history, 
indeed becomes a part of it. The sacred artist tries to capture some- 
thing of the immediacy of the mystery of God. The tension between 
immanence and transcendence is never resolved in sacred history 
nor in sacred art. To equalize the tension would be to destroy the 
mystery. 

Iconographic art is sacramental. According to the theological 
saying, sacraments are propter hominem (for the sake of man). But 
in their finality the sacraments, even penance, are propter Deum 
(for the sake of God). They are the worship Christ and members 
offer to the Father. That art which clothes man with an autonomous 
nobility is not true to tradition, to the sacramental character of icono- 
graphic art. The direction of sacred art is God-ward. The law of 
the sacraments, which is the law of sacred art, insists that sacred 
art is a form of worship. Once sacred art loses its priestly function it 
loses its sacredness. It cuts itself off from tradition. 

However much the sacred artist is concerned with the history of 
salvation his vocation is not to record with photographic accuracy 
the events of that history. Sacramental realism is his province, rather 
than historical naturalism. Iconographic art is sacramental. 
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Because the sacrament is a sacred, efficacious sign, iconographic 

art tends to be a symbolic art, without ceasing to be representational. 
To say that sacred art is symbolic can, unhappily, be interpreted as 
an approbation of hieratic fixism. Any such approbation would be 
against the deepest meaning of tradition. The form of the symbol is 
not canonized, only the cosmic and dogmatic content of the symbol. 
Sacred art should not be identified with the current neo-Byzantine 
trend. Even the neo-Byzantine artists would say that such an iden- 
tification would be neither desirable nor healthy. 

The sacramental character of iconography imposes a certain 
economy of expression. The mystery is expressed through symbol 
which leaves much unsaid, and this is all to the advantage of sacred 
art. Naturalism in sacred art defaults because it attempts to say too 
much. Mystery is defined as that about which some things can be 
known but not all. The economy and restraint of symbolic art — 
again this does not exclude representational art — enables the sacred 
artist to communicate much with modest means. 

The symbolic-representational art partakes of the dimensions of 
the sacraments. The sacraments, while remaining very earthly things 
— bread, wine, oil — are at the same time heavenly things — divine 
life, indwelling of Trinity. They embrace the past, the present and 
the future. They are both realities which take place in time and 
supratemporal realities which are not bound by our space-time limi- 
tations. As sacred signs they signify, and they render present what 
they signify. 

Iconographic art takes on these sacramental dimensions. It has 
no pretensions beyond those of simple materials and their economic 
use. But through the symbol the material is used to attain the shadow 
of the divine. Sacred art is rooted in an historical reality, but rises 
above the particularity of history and repeats what was universal in 
the time-bound event. 

Some have thought that iconographic art, while not rendering 
present the mystery portrayed as the Eucharist makes the mystery 
of the Cross present, does render it present in some manner. This 
they maintain though they reject what looks like an artistic applica- 
tion of Odo Casel’s theory of the mysteries. 

The “presence” idea does have a valid place in Western sacred 
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art. It finds expression in architecture, in the space and volume rela- 
tionships of the physical church building. The spatial relationships 
of parts, the hierarchical arrangement of spaces for the sacramental 
meeting of God and man, is itself a symbol of the presence of God, 
and this without reference to any other symbol — excepting the 
altar and the tabernacle— and independent of any decorative or 
pictorial element.* The Mass and the office of the dedication of a 
Church both emphasize the mystery of God’s presence in His tem- 
ple: “Terrible is this place. It is the house of God and the gate of 
heaven.” 

But when architecture is set aside and the paintings, mosaics and 
sculpture of the West are examined by themselves, the presence 
theory is not much in evidence. Arguing back from a sacramental 
theology such as is found in St. Ambrose’s De mysteriis the theory 
seems likely. This, however, is faulty methodology. At least in the 
earlier period the presence theory gets only very little support from 
a strictly critical and historical study of art in the West. 

However, having separated architecture from paintings, mosaics, 
and sculpture, it is necessary to bring them back together again. In 
the East, as shall be seen, the icon is, by itself, a witness to the pres- 
ence of the mystery. In the West paintings, mosaics and sculpture, 
when taken in isolation, cannot easily substantiate a claim to such 
a witness. 

But when they are placed in their architectural context, on walls 
defining a sacramental space, then they partake of the presence of 
the mystery because they partake of the architecture. They partake 
of the presence, as it were, by architectural participation. And it 
should be remembered that in the early churches, and up to the 
Renaissance, these decorative elements were an integral part of 
the church building, to a degree uncommon today. 

“Relative to this Romano Guardini, writing of the lack of images in the 
Jewish temple, declares, “This very absence of images in the holy Temple, this 
void, is it not also itself an image? It is no paradox to say that an unencum- 
bered space, contained between walls which mark out a proper spatial propor- 
tion, is not the negation of image, but its antipode. It stands to the image as 
silence does to speech. . . . Such a space, in short, expresses what human 
forms and concepts fail to say about God.” (“Sacred Images and the Invisible 
God,” The Furrow, June 1957, p. 353.) This is not to be taken as an icono- 


clastic argument, nor as a defence for the excesses of a materialistic func- 
tionalism. 
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It seems certain that in the West the emphasis on the presence of 
the mystery in the work of art (architecture and the architectural 
setting apart) was never strong. In the West the theological presup- 
positions for the presence were mainly sacramental. In the East the 
emphasis was much more pronounced and its theological presup- 
positions were Christological.5 St. John Damascene gives a clear, 
concise statement of the problem in Christological terms: “If you do 
not worship images you do not worship the Son of God who is the 
living image of the invisible God and the immutable figure of His 
substance.” ® 

Philosophically the icon concept has a strong Platonic — more 
correctly post-Platonic — history. It makes its contact with Chris- 
tian thought through Plotinus.’ In brief it is this. The world of ideas 
is the real world, while the material, sensible world is a shadow, a 
reflection of the world of ideas. Yet the real world, that of ideas, is 
to some degree present in the material world. The shadow contains 
something of the substance; the image contains something of the 
prototype. 

The scriptural basis for the icon concept is St. Paul’s doctrine 
that Christ is “the image (eikon) of God” (2 Cor. 4:4), and Christ’s 
declaration, “He who sees me sees also the Father” (John 14:9). 
Also important is St. Paul’s exhortation, “Even as we have borne the 
likeness (eikon) of the earthly (Adam), let us bear also the likeness 
(eikon) of the heavenly (Christ)” (1 Cor. 15:49). The Fourth 
Council of Constantinople (869) formulated the Eastern icon doc- 
trine in relationship to the sacred Scriptures: “That which the Book 
tells us through the word the icon announces through color and 
makes it present.” ® 

5 The lines of division with regard to art in the East and West are actually 
quite uncertain. The art of the East had a strong influence on that of the West. 
An artistic development in the West, labeled Western, may owe much to the 
ee The worship offered to God is technically known as latria, while “worship” 
offered to the saints through images is dulia. They are different in kind, not 
only in degree. 

™Cf. Gerhart B. Ladner, “The Concept of the Image in the Greek Fathers 

and the Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 7, 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1953 


® This section of the article is indebted to Paul Evdokimov, “Initiation a 
Vicéne,” Bible et Vie Chrétienne, September /November, 1957. 
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If the idea of presence in paintings, mosaics and sculpture is not 
native to the West, at least the West was greatly influenced by East- 
ern art theories. To some degree St. John Damascene’s assertion 
that the work of art is “a hymn of praise, a manifestation” is reflective 
of a common heritage. 

Common to East and West, too, is the eschatological character of 
iconographic art. Scriptural typology is essentially eschatological. 
The Law was “a shadow of the good things to come” (Heb. 10:1), 
of the Messias and the messianic age. But the Messias is, in His turn, 
“the high priest of good things to come” (Heb. 9:11), those good 
things which belong to that life beyond time and history. The motion 
of sacred history is forward: “Maranatha. The Lord Comes” (1 Cor. 
16:22). 

The end and purpose of the Incarnation is not the Incarnation. 
“Let us not rest in His first advent, but look also for His second,” 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem preached in his Catechetical Lectures. The 
Incarnation is a pledge of parousia. The Easter mysteries, too, are 
eschatological. The sacraments are, according to St. Thomas, prog- 
nostic signs, signs pointing to the future, pledges of future glory. 

St. John Damascene brings together both sacred history and 
sacramental elements in this eschatological summation: “Now the 
law and all its ordinances were a foreshadowing of the image in the 
future, that is, of our worship; and our worship is an image of 
the eternal reward.” 

The mystery is even now being realized. Indeed, it is the eleventh 
hour, the last age. But only when the Christ of glory comes upon the 
clouds of heaven to deliver the kingdom to the Father will the mys- 
tery be consummated. A sacred art which would neglect this eschato- 
logical direction could not but be truncated, lacking in vision. 

In brief summary, the tradition to which the artist pledges loyalty 
tends to be expressed in iconographic terms. Iconographic art is 
scriptural in breadth of view, sacramental in its dimensions, symbolic 
without ceasing to be representational, economic. Because of its 
sacramental character, it embraces time and eternity. It reaches for 
the eternal now of God’s mystery. God is now. God is here. Eschato- 
logical in direction, the now and here of the mystery will be realized 
only at the end of time. 
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A discussion of tradition and art would be incomplete and mis- 
leading if some mention were not made of a derivative use of the 
word tradition. Tradition is sometimes equated with customary, 
accepted, time-honored. Occasionally one runs across the phrase 
“traditional Gothic style.” In a real sense Gothic style, or any style 
of the past, is traditional because accepted and time-honored. But 
there is a marked tendency to transfer the authority of tradition in 
the theological sense to tradition in the non-theological sense, to 
tradition in the sense of accepted and time-honored. Then the refusal 
to build in “traditional Gothic style” is equated with disrespect, 
sometimes with scorn, for theological tradition. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

Tradition in the theological sense is the constant; style is the 
variable. It is the nature of style to change. Art owes her triumphs to 
what she knew enough to shed, even though this involved a measure 
of dying (to adapt the thought of Cardinal Suhard). Style is the 
response of an age to tradition. It is the sacrament in which each age 
wraps and unwraps, conceals and reveals, the contents of tradition. 
Man’s poor sacrament will change from age to age — it is the de- 
mand of life — but in every age a living response to a living tradition 
will produce a living art. 
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ODAY’S sacred artist can- 
not help but be affected by the multitude of artistic representations 
and reproductions by which he is surrounded. Hard as he may try 
to free himself from their influence he is still sensitive to it, if only 
by his very rebellion. In fact he faces Herculean labors in undertak- 
ing to see old problems afresh, covered as they are with the inter- 
pretations — and mis-interpretations — of centuries. In this task, 
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even the unlearned is not aided by his innocence, for his few theo- 
logical notions have too often come to him precisely through some 
half-deviated pictorial representations. 

Chief among the latter is perhaps the familiar image of God the 
Father as an old man with a beard. I believe that this representation 
is not only false but dangerous to faith, that it should be avoided by 
the modern artist, and that it may even some day be forbidden by the 
Church. 

In fairness, let me first mention what seems reasonable about 
representing the heavenly Father under the guise of a man. When 
the concept of Supreme Being, Intelligence, Love, needs to be ex- 
pressed in graphic terms, nothing in creation can possibly seem 
more appropriate than the human form. The human face in particu- 
lar reflects intelligence, seen in the eyes, loving-kindness in the lis- 
tening ears, power of breath or spirit in the nose, utterance in the 
mouth. The beard further speaks of fatherhood, and the white hair 
of a being immeasurably venerable and, in a way, timeless, reaching 
back into uncounted eons of eternity. 

For all these reasons it seems right to symbolize the Father as a 
man, and preferably as an old man. Yet such a representation is in 
fact a denial of the Incarnation of Christ, and it is on this basis that 
it may eventually be declared anathema. 

Most pictures of the Holy Trinity in current use today show the 
Father as an older man, Christ as a younger man, and the Holy 
Spirit as a dove. The immediate thought is that the Father’s pictured 
human body must be either imaginary or real. Now, if we know 
that it is not real, but symbolic instead, we are led by insinuation of 
pictorial logic to view the body «of Christ also as a symbol only. 
Seen thus, it loses its tangible reality, its birth of a woman, its sub- 
jection to labor, to temptation, to hunger and thirst, to pain, and to 
death. The glory of His resurrection is correspondingly dimmed. 

Since on the other hand we know the pictured body of Christ to 
be one of human flesh, then we are faced with the absurd in the 
equally realistic body depicting the Father. Whence comes this 
body? Flesh it cannot be. Only the Word was made man. And so 
we go around in circles, the double representation working a sort of 
pictorial non-sequitur. Its illogicalness serves only to weaken our 
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faith in the fact that God deigned to take a body like ours, born of a 
virgin’s womb. 

Early medieval painters, of course, resolved this ambiguity very 
simply. God the Father, the almighty Creator of heaven and earth, 
they usually represented with the features of Christ. This is natural 
for, as St. John says, “No one has ever seen God,” but on the other 
hand, Jesus Himself has also assured us, saying: “Who sees me sees 
the Father.” By His incarnation, God has become visible for us in 
human form. What could never be done under the old law, namely 
to “make a picture of God,” is now no longer impossible for us. We 
can make a picture of Christ and see with our eyes the invisible 
Father. 

While the act of creation is attributed to the Father, Scripture 
also says that “By the word of the Lord the heavens were established 
and all the power of them by the Spirit of his mouth” (Ps. 32). And 
St. Paulinus further explains: “Where Christ is, there is the Spirit, 
there the Father.” 

Two objections will occur to the reader. One is that the vision of 
the “Ancient of Days” in the seventh chapter of the Book of Daniel 
is at the origin of the human representations of God the Father. 
Historically this may well be the case. One should however point 
out that there is no comparison between Daniel’s strikingly noble 
description based upon verbal symbolism and the wretched pictures 
we have seen of a weak, elderly human being purporting to represent 
the Creator of heaven and earth. 

Daniel gives us no human details. He speaks of a Being “seated” 
upon a throne to indicate the powers of the judge “crowned with 
age.” And talks of “. . . garment white as snow, . . . hair like 
the purest wool” obviously to describe not actual colors but rather a 
vision of astonishing brilliance. The next phrases about the “throne 
like flames of fire, the wheels of it like a burning fire,” are sufficient 
to show that realism is out of the question here and we are instead 
faced with an awesome abstract vision of Time judged by Eternity. 

The other objection concerns the words of the Apostles’ Creed 
about Christ Jesus, who “ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father. . . .” It might seem literal to depict two 
divine figures in human form, both enthroned, the Son on the 
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St. Andre’ de Messei, France,} 
before and after a recent 
remodeling. M. Meurice, 
architect of the remodeling. 
(Photos courtesy of L’Art | 
Sacre.) Many an old church } 
can be vastly improved by 
stripping away non-essentials, 
by a simple and large treat- 
ment of walls, and by an 
elemental emphasis on the 
most essential parts of 

the church. 


REMODELING BY SIMPLIFICATION 








THE SMALL MISSION CHURCH 


Leversbach in the Eifel 
Forest, Germany. Rudolf 
Schwarz, architect. 
(Photos courtesy of 
Werk.) Simple materials 
handled simply give an 
effect of great dignity. 
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Altar carved in limestone by sculptor Albert Schilling in the church of Sts. Felix and 
Regula, Zurich, Switzerland. Apocalyptic theme. 


Welded iron and brass candelabra for the 
church of Jacobs Prairie, Minnesota. Sculptor 
Joseph J. O’Connell. 











Left 

Poly-chromed low-relief 
concrete sculpture. 
Church entrance at Leve 
(near Chartres), France. 
Jean Lambert-Rucki, 
sculptor. 


Right (opposite page) 
Presence in French 
medieval sculpture. The 
expectant and attentive 
attitude of this Virgin 
conveys the impression 
being in a presence: 
“Terrible is this place; 
is the House of God and 
the Gate of Heaven.” 














The Entombment of Christ. Drawing and painting on cloth by Jean Lambert-Rucki, Paris. 


Head of Christ. Oil painting by Eric 
Smith, Australia. 
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Creation scene. Stained glass, designed by Wilhelm Rupprecht, executed by H. Oidt- 


mann Co., Linnich, Germany. 











Father’s right side. However, here again the duplication of thrones 
is a weakening of the idea of the “preparation of the throne.” When 
the day comes, we shall face not two or three judges, but one judge, 
Christ. In Him we shall find a fully human judge who is entirely 
divine. To Him has been given full power and this power is ex- 
pressed by the words “right hand” just as the idea of judgment is 
summoned by the word “sitteth.” “The right hand of the Lord has 
wrought strength; the right hand of the Lord has exalted me” (Ps. 
117). “Thy right hand is full of justice. Great is the Lord . . . in 
his holy mountain” (Ps. 47). “Stretch forth the right hand of Thy 
Majesty . . .” (Collect, 3rd Sunday after Easter and 3rd Sunday 
of Lent). 

It is this subject, the ultimate judgment, which we see carved, 
painted, and wrought in mosaic or glass in the early medieval tym- 
pani, apses, and rose windows. Christ is seated in majesty, the four 
animals as the “wheels” of His throne. As judge, no less than as 
creator, Christ represents the fulness of the Trinity. 

This fact, however, was gradually lost sight of. By the fourteenth 
century, as the Scholastics were still elaborating St. Augustine’s 
early teaching about the Trinity, a popular wave of devotion to this 
sublime mystery was also sweeping Western Europe, and this devo- 
tion was demanding pictorial expression. 

Before the year 1334, when Pope John XXII extended the feast 
of the Holy Trinity to the universal Church, there had already been 
a number of early attempts to represent the Trinity in a graphic way. 
The extension of the feast crowned this impetus. Ingenious drafts- 
men now endeavored to devise newer ways of representation, and 
as a result, it gradually became customary to represent God the 
Father as a separate figure: a man, old, with white hair and beard, 
and (after the fifteenth century) wearing a papal tiara. Yet in the 
brothers van Eyck’s celebrated Ghent altarpiece of the Adoration 
of the Lamb, completed as late as 1432, the Father is still painted 
enthroned in the old manner with the features of Christ, while the 
Second Person is shown as a mystical lamb, and the Holy Spirit 
as a dove. 

But painters were not all so conservative. Many were restless in 
their experiments and fell into extremes of naturalism by which they 
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attempted to show the Holy Trinity by three separate figures, or by a 
single figure with three heads, or even by a single head with three 
faces. 

At last, in 1628, these monstrous representations were forbidden 
by Pope Urban VIII, and painters were brought back to a more 
moderate course. The Holy Spirit could no longer be shown as a 
human body, but this ban was not applied to the figure of the Father. 
So, to this day we inherit and still continue to repeat the same 
equivocal symbol. May we hope in due time for the symbol of the 
Father as an old man to be condemned also, especially side by side 
with the human figure of Christ in representations of the Holy 
Trinity. 

If it is forbidden, however, what then should be used in its stead? 
The Father and the Spirit should be represented by analogy — i.e. 
symbol — and the Son alone in human bodily form, that of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, itself symbol and sacrament. Surely our age, with its 
renewed vigor in the penetration of symbols, is well suited for a 
fresh approach to the factors involved. 

There is only one word of prudence to add, and that is for the 
painter to avoid a too naturalistic approach in the use of symbols, 
especially those of the hand or eye. At the opposite extreme, far- 
fetched ideas too abstrusely symbolical are also to be avoided; but 
concerning both of these exaggerations we have already been clearly 
cautioned by our Holy Father Pope Pius XII in Mediator Dei. 

Here are listed merely a few of the traditional analogies found in 
Christian art across the centuries. 

1) The hand is probably the most expressive and frequently used 
analogy of the Father. By the fourth century it is already a fully 
developed pictorial symbol based on numerous scriptural texts. 
“The souls of the just are in the hand of God” (Wis. 3). “Humble 
yourselves under the mighty hand of God” (1 Pet. 5). “Thou hast 
held me in thy right hand” (Ps. 72). “Thou openest thy hand and 
fillest every living creature with thy blessing” (Ps. 144). 

Primarily the hand means making — hence creation. It is also a 
symbol for the speaking mouth, since making is a sort of utterance, 
the work of our hands an image or word. 

Flowing from these thoughts is that of the hand as the giver of 
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gifts, gifts representing the heart —that is, love. Conversely, it is 
also the hand which accepts offerings, and thus it stands also for the 
kindly ear receiving the sound of our prayers. “Incline thine ears to 
our words” (Ps. 16). “O Lord, Lord hear my voice. Let thine ears be 
attentive to the prayer of thy servant” (Ps. 129). “He shall call upon 
me and I will hear him” (Ps. 90). And “Accept, O holy Father, 
almighty and eternal God, this spotless host . . .” (Offertory). 

Finally, we think of hands as wings, as protection, and as trans- 
mission of power in blessing. “He will overshadow thee with his 
shoulders and under his wings thou shall trust” (Ps. 90). “Do thou, 
O God, deign to bless what we offer . . .” (Canon). 

2) The eyes are a symbol of knowledge, in this case the Father’s 
perfect knowledge of Himself which engenders His eternal Word, 
projects His own uncreated Image. Connected with the eye is the 
thought of light, beaming forth from the divine iris as a pure ray, the 
Light of the world. “Make Thy face to shine upon Thy servant” 
(Communion verse, Septuagesima). Here too, the converse thought 
is one of receiving. “Graciously look upon our petitions” (Postcom- 
munion, feast of the Holy Name). “Look down in Thy mercy upon 
the gifts of Thy Church” (Secret, Epiphany). In this sense also, the 
eye is as it were a receptive ear. “The eyes of the Lord are upon the 
just and his ears unto their prayer . . .” (Ps. 33). “Bow down thine 
ear. . .” (Ps. 85). 

The eye, as the sign of knowledge, is especially associated with 
wisdom, with eternal beatific vision, with contemplation and pene- 
tration of mysteries. The eye means providence and foreknowledge; 
finally it means surveying, planning, designing, giving form — 
hence too, creation. 

3) Associated with eye and light is the sun —that “eye” in the 
heavenly dome through which the fiery potentialities of creation 
come to us mainly as heat and light. And with the sun are associated 
the sun-animals, royal animals: eagle, lion, horned bull and horse. 
Even the rainbow, related to the sun, sings of the Father’s promise. 

4) The mountain too is a symbol of the immovable Father raised 
in towering power who spoke from the cloud on Sinai amid thunder 
and lightning — utterance of the Voice and immediacy of creation. 
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“The Lord shall make the glory of his voice heard in the joy of your 
hearts” (Is. 30). 

5) The sea also is symbolic of the Father, the Creator, thought 
of as either a Father or Mother, limitless, profound, brimming over 
with life and creative potential. The sea gives birth to living things. 
From the waters, too, we are reborn in holy baptism, while the 
Father seeing in us His own, exclaims: “This is my beloved son.” 
The energy of torrent or mighty tempest destroys man’s works like 
matchsticks. But water also refreshes, restores, forgives and rejuve- 
nates. “Oh the depth of the riches of the wisdom and the knowledge 
of God!” (Rom. 11). “Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, and 
let the clouds rain the just one” (Is. 45). “Pour forth thy mercy upon 
us. . . . Remember, O Lord, thy bowels of compassion and thy 
mercies . . .” (Ps. 24). 

The illustrations cited are proof of abundant possibilities in prob- 
ing these depths of symbolism expressive of the almighty eternal 
Father — His name, His kingdom, His will, His providence, His for- 
giveness, His leadership. Nowhere will artists ever find a mine of 
symbolic thought and pregnant figures of speech richer than the 
treasury of holy Scripture and the liturgical texts. 

Adé Bethune 


THE TASK OF THE ARCHITECT 


ARIOUS 
forces have worked to separate architects from artists in general as 
well as from the clergy, to the point of creating a mutual lack of 
understanding. Much can be gained by their meeting together, start- 
ing out from positions that are different, distant, sometimes opposite, 
to discuss a topic of common interest: the architecture of the church. 

There are deep-seated causes behind the problem of sacred archi- 
tecture today, which can make it a hard problem. Without trying to 
evade a consideration of these causes, we can say to begin with that 
the motives which prompt the liturgist to take up the topic are not 
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foreign to those which lead the man of art and of culture to take it 
up from a different and perhaps opposite viewpoint. When I say 
“liturgist” I mean especially the bishop, who by his office is eminent- 
ly a liturgist, a leitourgos. In either case the problem is one of sincer- 
ity and therefore of interiority. 

This is the level on which the problem arises, and on which the 
misunderstanding has arisen and reached the most radical forms. 

Paging through Gutkind’s Expanding Environment: The End of 
Cities — The Rise of Communities, I looked over these agile com- 
munities which would take the place of centralized and mechanized 
cities in the rapid development of our civilization. I was surprised 
to find that these so-called communities were elastic groupings of 
houses springing up out of the ground without a center, a point of 
reference, a vertical axis which would have something to say, even 
on the visual level, that was common to all of them, so as to justify 
the name of “community.” This was all the more striking, since in 
the preceding pages the author had presented the ancient and medi- 
eval cities, enclosed in their walls, whose network of streets, irregular 
but clearly expressing an idea, converged consciously from the gates 
toward a center, a square, a cathedral. 

The problem could be formulated, therefore, in its most radical 
terms: Is religion still among the subjects with which contemporary 
architecture can be concerned? 

It seems to me that, even without going into speculative argu- 
ments, we can get the answer from factual data. Even if examples 
are still scarce, the actual construction of sacred edifices of a defi- 
nitely contemporary character offers an objective proof that the 
theme of religion can be felt and lived by today’s architecture. There 
is no reason for denying offhand the modern architect’s capacity to 
confront and interpret a sacred subject. 

The scarcity of examples does not authorize us to say that these 
are the exceptions which prove the rule. Aside from the intrinsic 
weakness of such an inference, we can see that there is also a scarcity 
of examples, relatively speaking, in the secular field. 

The scarcity, which may indeed be more accentuated where sacred 
buildings are concerned, has an unpleasant but objective explanation 
in the tardiness with which architecture has confronted religious 
subjects on a level of contemporary expression. 
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I have called this explanation unpleasant. The many and diversi- 
fied causes have all contributed to the all too frequent production of 
ugly, insincere and ill-conceived examples of sacred building. Above 
all, they have concurred in creating and spreading a prejudicial, neg- 
ative attitude of the artist toward the subject “church.” 

It is not my task here to find out where the responsibility lies. 
This task would involve widespread historical research — which, 
incidentally, is already being conducted to some extent. 

But I think that I can say this much, synthesizing and simplifying 
as much as I dare: The climate of the Enlightenment and then of 
positivism, which affected the direction taken by our culture from 
the end of the eighteenth century on, brought about a deplorable 
separation between many aspects of life and the world of faith. This 
separation, extensively felt in all areas, showed up also in the specific 
field of sacred building at least as a reciprocal misunderstanding. On 
the one hand there were the demands of the new artistic expressions, 
sometimes tied up in their origin and their presentation with hetero- 
dox ideological movements. On the other hand, in ecclesiastical 
circles, there was a watchful, anxious defense of what was held to 
be the substance of tradition. 

Conditions resulting from the industrial revolution also worked 
toward deterring interest in religious subjects by diminishing the 
possibilities of converting ideas into reality. 

That climate and those conditions brought a crisis in sacred 
architecture. 

The lack of a universal vision of life, the coercion into narrow 
bounds, defined by immediate interests — fundamentally a religious 
defect since the sacred is always transcendent — led to documentar- 
ism, with its insincerity, which could well be called an artistic phari- 
saism, that is, a cult of form deprived of spirit. 

As people begin uneasily to notice this situation, whether in a 
creative or critical capacity, their uneasiness marks the start of an 
awakening. 

It is an awakening which interests us now, especially in so far as it 
touches the area of sacred architecture, which once more comes to 
life and bids for the artist’s attention. 

Looking over the review of modern architecture published by 
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Bruno Zevi in 1950, I could find only a very few churches cited as 
examples of valid activity for an entire half century of architectural 
history. 

It does not seem excessive optimism to me to suppose that a 
history of modern architecture for the second half of this century 
will be able to show a greater number of worthwhile examples. 

This almost total absence of achievement is not due to any lack 
of capacity for inspiration on the part of the religious idea, or to a 
lack of ductility in the theme which would hamper the artist’s free- 
dom of movement, putting external restraints on him and resulting 
in formalism. There is nothing about a sacred subject which would 
necessarily bring the dynamics of the artistic life to a standstill, 
thereby deterring the best informed and most gifted persons. 

Meanwhile, it is significant that the happiest renewal of contact 
between architecture and religion as far as interior clarity and litur- 
gical validity are concerned is most often found today in experiments 
of modest dimensions carried out in environments religiously some- 
what confined, as for example Switzerland, rather than in places 
where the triumph of faith is taken for granted and everything must 
be on a grandiose scale. 

The consciousness of architecture as a service to the community 
has been of definite help, I think, in this renewal and reconciliation; 
in other words, the social and communitarian values implicit in city 
life must be taken into account. The architect then senses his func- 
tion as the work of an interpreter and mediator between the needs 
and aspirations of the community and their concrete realization. He 
perceives in this privileged and delicate position of his, how neces- 
sary it is for him to have a keen ability for synthesis: a soul open, 
like a sensitive antenna, to all the deep urges, the manifold needs, 
the secret hopes and feelings, the spirit, the living soul of the com- 
munity he serves. If he has this capacity, his creative activity, di- 
mensioning space and time, will speak a language understandable 
and gratifying to the community. 

When called upon to give the community its church, therefore, 
the architect will strive to feel the secret stirrings of that community’s 
spirit. The faith with the mysterious riches of its gifts and its filial 
piety towards God together with the bond of charity among the 
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members of the community, or at least an initium fidei, a beginning 
of faith, a sort of opening to the divine light, will reach the spirit of 
the artist through the spiritual stirrings of the community. Thus the 
architect will be disposed to place the riches of his gifts and the 
sensitivity of his spirit at the service of a common homage to the 
greatness of God. 

The community is normally the parish: the closest, most familiar 
expression of the Catholic Church. What the community demands 
in the architect’s work, consequently, is not just a general religious 
inspiration, as if there were no difference between building a Catholic 
church and building a Buddhist temple. It is the ecclesia that he 
is called upon to concretize, the house of God and of the family of 
His children amid the houses of men, of these men, in this environ- 
ment. 

Here the architect needs the contributions of experts in other 
fields, not in his planning, of course, but in the inquiry and study 
which will help him obtain a clearer social and religious synthesis. 

For it is precisely the parish community that the architect is to 
interpret. This community is not ignorant of, or exempt from, the 
common requirements of life, all the way from bread to culture, 
from amusement to work ; but it has specific needs and aspirations in 
as much as it is spiritually present to the complex play of reality 
and, respecting the laws of that complex activity, tends to permeate 
it with supernatural vitality. 

The architect who undertakes to design a parish church cannot 
ignore the neighborhood, this neighborhood. It is not enough for 
him to know the area on which the house of God and of His children 
is to rise. If he looks at God through the faith, or through that facet 
of the faith which affects him most readily, he cannot fail, in express- 
ing the operative presence of God in the church, to look also at 
the children of God who are to meet there together with the Father. 

An objective sociological inquiry, conducted by competent per- 
sons with strict criteria, will show him the face, *he expectations, the 
hopes, the sorrows of the community which asks of his vocation as 
artist the gift of a gate opened to heaven: “house of God and gate of 
heaven.” The people want a gate easy to find and to recognize with 
their eyes; one which does not make anyone in the community 
uneasy or uncomfortable; one that is not hard to pass through. It 
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must not be lost among the other “gates”: houses, bars, shops, 
theaters; and still it must not be divorced from the environment, as 
if it belonged to some other people, not to this community. 

Of course the bishop, who is teacher, guide and shepherd of the 
Catholic community and in the divine scheme of the Church con- 
tinues Christ’s mission as a successor of the Apostles, cannot be 
ignored by the architect even in this important preliminary phase. 
We must look not only to sociologists and hygienists for a knowledge 
of the city. The bishop, without whom the ecclesiastical community 
is not even conceivable, without whom nothing positive and effica- 
cious is done in the Church — “nothing without the bishop” is the 
aphorism of Ignatius of Antioch, disciple of the apostles and martyr 
in the year 110 — cannot fail to have an influence on the general 
complexion of the city, even though he is not and does not want to 
be the one who decides on the typically artistic and visual aspects. 
And anyone who wants to make a synthesis which will guarantee an 
objective and constructive interpretation of the community must 
listen to his contribution. 

The history of architecture cannot ignore, as an exemplary docu- 
mentation, the definitive work of Sixtus V on the urban texture of 
baroque Rome. And he was not only a man of genius whose rule 
gave the eternal city an ineffaceable countenance: he was also the 
bishop of Rome, who had a deep feeling for the spiritual needs of 
an exceptional community. 

Only thus, when the architect has humbly and objectively lis- 
tened to the voices of the community he serves, in the informed 
interpretation of the different experts, can he hope that the wonder- 
ful and gratuitous gift of his art will be welcomed and enjoyed. 

Otherwise the result could be as it has been in recent decades. 
The architect has been set up as the exclusive arbiter and arranger 
of the city, and the results of his work have been very personal to 
himself. They have had no connection with the community, which 
has not succeeded in absorbing them consciously, either in the sec- 
ular or in the sacred domain. 

This situation is worst, I should say, when the subject is a sacred 
one; that is, when the building is an ecclesia, whose very name 
already indicates a community that assembles. 

A parish is not born, today any more than in ancient times, 
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around its church. First it is born as a community, whether the 
land has been subdivided and new streets planned in anticipation of 
a new nucleus of population, or whether the nucleus of population 
has drawn new boundaries around itself by intensified activity and 
needs. 

Sometimes the religious needs are met by a provisional solution. 
Perhaps the faithful gather for Mass in the open, around an auto- 
chapel, and the location of the service later progresses to a barracks 
or a store. This provisional solution creates the parochial com- 
munity with its institutions, its worship, its faith, its works of 
charity. The parish is born and develops around this embryo of a 
church, which is only an effective point of reference and a stimulus. 
Then the community, formed and developed into a living organism, 
wants to become stabilized and asks the architect to give it a church, 
a house of the Lord in the midst of His family, already gathered to- 
gether, a house of the children who assemble with the Father. 

The architect henceforth will not be able to think of this house 
aside from its relation with this community, which has already 
developed its earthly life in a network of manifold interests. 

The house of God thus takes its place in the city of man which it 
frankly recognizes. This relationship allows it to translate into 
material terms and to realize to the fullest the expansion and per- 
meation of the spirit of Christ in all departments of life, so that the 
parish really marks an expansion of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

This view of the community explains the preference today for 
speaking of the parish church in terms of a parish complexus. 
Around the church, which is the ideal center, fountainhead and 
culminating point of the life of the Christian, who here imbibes 
grace in the sacraments and renders worship to God by sacrifice, 
are developed, like meshes of the evangelical net, the works of its 
irradiation: catechesis, culture, charity, association, recreation. 

Whatever objections may have been formulated with regard to 
the parish complexus, there can be no doubt that it finds its basis 
in the organic constitution and development of the ecclesiastical 
community and in its movement of penetration, before the church 
has even been built. The architect is meanwhile offered a field for 
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a singular study of the various elements that go to make up the whole 
and of the connections which center them in the church. 

Now we come to this subject in particular: the church. 

Speaking henceforth of interior space, we can within certain 
limits prescind from indicating a particular kind of church: parish, 
monastic church, shrine. The function of the church is manifold. I 
shall say with Klauser that the Christian church is the place which 
unites the assembly of the people of God, but it is a building conse- 
crated for worship: a special presence of God fills it, even aside from 
the eucharistic Presence. The faithful gather here above all to offer 
God the renewal of the redemptive sacrifice of Christ; to receive 
in the sacraments the fruits of that sacrifice ; to listen to the word of 
God officially and authoritatively communicated by the Church in 
the biblical readings and in the living word of the authorized 
teachers ; to adore Christ, really present in the Eucharist ; to perform 
collective acts of extra-liturgical devotion; and again to meet with 
the Lord in the recollection of private prayer. These purposes have 
been listed in the order of their hierarchy. 

It follows that the church is God’s tabernacle in the midst of men 
— tabernaculum Dei cum hominibus — the tent in which God dwells 
in our midst; the Father’s house, where the children of God gather 
around the Father to listen to His word, to speak their word to Him, 
and to stand at His table in brotherhood. The church is the place 
where the members are formed and the Mystical Body of Christ 
is developed; and it is a symbol signifying this Mystical Body. It is 
the shadow of heaven, or, better, the vestibule of paradise, the sym- 
bol and the gate: “the heavenly Jerusalem descended upon earth as 
a spouse adorned for the nuptials.” All this the liturgy repeats 
often and chants with enthusiasm, especially in the rite of the con- 
secration of churches. 

A reality so lofty and a finality so manifold pose various problems 
for the architect. The celebration of the sacrifice of the Mass de- 
mands a space quite different from that required for the administra- 
tion of the sacraments of baptism and of penance. Preaching, the 
adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, extra-liturgical devotions, pri- 
vate piety, all have particular needs. 
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The architect will have to distribute the space functionally and 
harmoniously, his mind always penetrated with the supreme sacred- 
ness of the building, his soul filled with the presence of God, so as 
to translate into visible forms the sense of this tremendous and lov- 
able presence, which imposes respect and wins affection. 

“This is a fearsome place! . . . How beloved are your taber- 
nacles, O Lord!” is the introit of the Mass for the dedication of a 
church. 

The house of God is also the house of His children. It must serve 
the men of today; that is, it must respond to their legitimate needs 
and tendencies, to their communitarian aspiration, to their need 
of truth; it must understand their dissatisfaction with all that is 
peripheral and their insistence on that which is essential, their thirst 
for clarity and luminosity, their nostalgia for calm, peace, intimacy, 
their need for security. 

The architect, who has already visualized the church in its neigh- 
borhood, now sees in the act of creating it what an obligation is 
imposed on him by the principles we have recalled. He knows that 
he cannot confound it with the house of men, because it is the house 
of God; nor can he detach it too much from them, because it is the 
house of the children of God. He must build it in the midst of their 
houses, but he must also separate it from them, leaving a sufficient 
space wherever possible (in ancient times it was the width of four 
houses), but always so that the soul of the building allows the indi- 
viduals and the community to withdraw themselves from the grasp 
of the profane: “sanctified” means “separated.” 

The architect will keep in mind that, however various are the 
purposes of the church, the first, absolutely, is the offering of the 
Sacrifice by the assembly of the people of the Lord. To this he will 
reserve the greater attention, in order that the space may be con- 
ceived in view of this supreme act in which the community is called 
to participate ; and that the altar, which is the center of this act, may 
be so located that no member of the assembly will be excluded or 
feel himself too far removed. 

The altar is the throne of Christ, and in the liturgy symbolizes 
Christ Himself. It must therefore have its own specific beauty and its 
own central position — which would not be easily recognizable if it 
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became largely a shelf for the support of a multiplicity of decorative 
objects. 

The hierarchical structure of the Church should be manifested 
around the altar, with a sanctuary which, without relegating the altar 
to the back wall or isolating it, sets it off sufficiently from the common 
space reserved to the assembly. 

On the other hand, the architect will give a more sheltered and 
retired space, as far as possible, to the administration of the sacra- 
ments of baptism and penance and to private adoration. 

And the mystery of the official communication of the word of God 
to the community of the faithful obviously dictates a particular con- 
cern for the placing of the ambo or ambos and for the acoustics of 
the church. 

This functional use of the interior space for liturgical and pastoral 
ends certainly does not limit the use of technical advances, just as 
it does not imply preference for a particular form. Rather, technique 
as developed today makes possible happy liturgical and pastoral 
solutions which were not possible in the past. 

The attempt has often been made to identify tradition with the 
artistic expression of a certain era which, it is claimed, is the best 
interpretation of the sacred theme. 

In reality, the truest and most genuine sense of tradition is this: 
that every epoch has expressed the divine praise in its own language 
and in conformity with artistic evolution and technical resources. If 
tradition has anything to say to the architect of today, if it has any 
rule to suggest to him, it is sincerity in expressing the Christian 
religious sense in the house of God and in responding to its func- 
tional needs. 

Tradition must not be a dead weight on the artist. Rather it is 
the condition of a renewal, which is alive precisely because it blos- 
soms from that tradition which is alive, like an offshoot from a 
healthy stock. 

Tradition thus interpreted allows the wise architect freedom of 
movement. It safeguards him, moreover, from the danger of falling 
into the exhibitionist fashion of choosing the modern for the sake 
of the modern, the new for the sake of the new — which sometimes 
turns out to be rather the strange, the capricious, the extravagant. 
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It may be all the rage for a while but then collapses, just because 
it is detached from tradition; a shoot detached from the stock inev- 
itably withers. 

Thus the architect, while acting in full autonomy, is placed at 
the service of the religious community and therefore the profoundly 
human community. He builds an ecclesia of stone, which expresses 
and welcomes the spiritual ecclesia, the Mystical Body of Christ, 
whose members, living and chosen stones (de vivis et electis lapidi- 
bus), are cemented by faith and love. 

I see the possibility of fruitful achievements in an encounter of 
artists, clergy (and, to synthesize vertically, the bishop, of whom 
the priests are the collaborators) and people. 

This position of synthesis is happily felt by the architect today, 
perhaps more than in recent years, as it was felt in other ages. Those 
eras achieved in our ancient cities marvelous plastic interpretations 
of spiritual and social life. 

I observe that the work is now done more easily in a group, with 
the names of the artists set out in alphabetical order. This is an 
advance, even if we do not return to anonymous work, which was 
once the case because it was the work of the whole community. 

In the matter of communitarian spirit the Church has its own 
eternal word, particularly effective because it is the expression of a 
supernatural, divine reality. “We are all one body,” St. Paul has 
told us: the mysterious Body, of which Christ is the head and the 
soul, and we are the members. 

This is a reality which the exaggerated individualism of these last 
centuries tried to erase, with infinite harm also to art, but which 
mankind today consciously or unconsciously longs for: the unity 
of the family of God. 

The church, which the architect prepares to realize with sincerity 
and enthusiastic love, is that family’s house, its home which condi- 


tions and nourishes its life. 
Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro 
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THE ARTIST AS PROPHET 


NCE upon a 
time in a faraway land the Church and the artist were said to be in 
love. It was even rumored that they were happily wed. But no more. 
A centuries-long estrangement continues even till now under the 
shallow pretext of “incompatibility.” Both admit pain of loss; both 
have found substitutes necessary. The artist today does not readily 
accept a relationship to the Church, but, for the most part, history 
declares that it was meant to be —and so do the facts of art and 
faith. 

Man is a making being: God said “Let us make man to our image 
and likeness. . . . And God created man to his own image” (Gen. 
1:26f.). God Himself is creative Maker and He intended man to 
be like Him. 

But there is making and making: real making and imaginary, good 
making and bad, reasoned making and instinctive. The beaver 
makes his dam, but always the same and never cares how it looks. 
It is only when man, the only reasonable animal, uses his rational 
faculties to make a thing well that we have art: recta ratio factibili- 
um,’ that right reasoning employed in the making of a thing, which 
is so eminently human an endeavor. There are no “animal cultures.” 

Art, then, covers a vast area; so vast that Aristotle says simply: 
“Man lives by art and reason.” * But because we can distinguish 
different types of making, we also distinguish different classifications 
of art. The general division of art into servile and liberal derives 
from the very nature of man as “rational animal.” Man makes or 
constructs by bodily activity and we say that he exercises the servile 
arts, such as carpentry, cooking, or plumbing; man makes or con- 
structs rationally by a purely intellectual activity and we say that he 
exercises the liberal arts, such as logic or mathematics. 

Between these two, however, and strangely perched, sit the fine 
arts, subordinating neither liberal elements to servile, nor servile to 
liberal, but effecting the union — which is their glory — between the 


* St. Thomas, Contra Gentiles I, 93. 
* Metaphysics I. 
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two. One might say that both the carpenter and the sculptor use 
their bodies and minds, true, but they can be distinguished by their 
end purpose: the carpenter makes something to be useful primarily ; 
the sculptor makes something primarily to be. 


LIBERAL ARTS FINE ARTS SERVILE ARTS 
by the mind by the mind by the mind 
in the mind not in the mind not in the mind 
for the mind for the mind not for the mind 


Referring to what all art has in common, mental construction, we 
certainly cannot deny that all men are artists, whether good or bad. 
But this does not mean that the plumber is as much an artist as the 
sculptor or that the sculptor is an artist in the same way as the 
logician: art is said analagously, and each type is distinguished by 
its material and form and end. 

It is the fine artist with whom we are here concerned and whose 
vocation and fascination is uniting intangible thoughts in the material 
stuff of the world about him. 

The artist’s task is to unite both spiritual and human elements into 
a new creation, all the while bringing it into conformity with his 
inner “vision” of reality. The artist renews creation after an ideal 
pattern which his imagination constructs. He passes everyday expe- 
rience through his mind, extracting the universal and spiritual 
marrow from it, and refits matter to it in a way more clarified and 
related. 

He continues God’s original creation by means of that divine spark 
which God has Himself implanted in human nature, enabling the 
artist to mold and stamp life with his artistic vision and bring to birth 
a new reality which delights the minds of men with its new meaning. 
It is a re-creation of the universe in a more intelligible way, a universe 
more real, more true than that which already exists. 

The artist is essentially an idealistic person: for him the ideal is 
the real and this is the sense in which Aristotle speaks of the poet 
transforming the world into what “ought to be.” $ 

But artists seem to be ever upsetting the delicate balance of their 


® Poetics XXV. 
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art, and careening from one ersatz art to another. True art lies in a 
mean, a balance between spirit and matter, and the tendency is 
always to veer too heavily toward one of the two poles to be united. 

But the artist is neither a mere copyist nor is he God. His brand 
of imitation is not the subtle form of photographic illusion which 
Plato would have excluded from his model state as deceit. Nor can 
the artist wholly ignore the natural appearances of things in his 
representation: art is not a cult for the glorifying of the human 
imagination in which the artist throws together pure abstractive 
symbols in an attempt at unqualified creation with the result that he 
gradually becomes absorbed into a private world of esoteric lan- 
guages where he plays at being God. 

True art’s “imitation” is a creative re-presentation, a re-creation 
after the ideal form, already partially visible in nature, toward which 
nature is ever striving. It is an idealised representation of the 
universe. 

The work of art starts from what already is created; it is like that 
which is known and seen, and yet it moves beyond and is unlike it at 
the same time, but by way of addition to and not subtraction from 
reality. It resembles something, but it has something more to it, and 
this is what makes us grasp the object in a new light, a new perspec- 
tive which rejoices the heart and mind of man by an esthetic experi- 
ence of unity, harmonious relatedness, and clarified meaning. 

The harmonious balance and integration of matter and spirit 
causes that “splendor of form” —the delight of rational man — 
to blaze up, ignited by that spark of imagination through whose use 
man enlists himself as a continuer and a participator in God’s 
creation. 

The artist becomes a mediator between two worlds, often appar- 
ently contradictory, but whose union brings a new dimension of 
meaning into men’s lives. There is truth in the concept of the artist’s 
“priesthood,” the “priest of eternal imagination, transmuting the 
daily bread of experience into the radiant body of everliving life.” ¢ 

Art cannot pass away until man does. Man will make, must make, 
and the serious artist cannot escape the ultimate spiritual values 


* Joyce, Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, ch. 5. 
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which underlie life if he would express meaning and truth, and the 
beauty consequent to it. 

That splendid clarification of the universe which is art must 
correspond with reality in its deepest sense and this in turn presup- 
poses an encounter on the part of the artist with truth. For beauty 
is simply the sensible manifestation of what is true and good. If he 
would have beauty, the artist must willingly or unwillingly deal with 
those fundamentally “religious” questions which lie at the basis of 
all culture: “What do you believe to be true?” “What do you hold 
most worthy of love?” 

His answer to these questions will determine ultimately the 
quality and worth of his work while at the same time providing a 
touchstone for the evaluation of the society in which he works. 
Culture constitutes a highly sensitive transmitter between the realms 
of religion and art,® with the result that all art is “religious” art in 
the last analysis. 

God, the Master Artist to whom we are all apprenticed, is work- 
ing on His masterpiece. The great plan, the most ingenious ever, has 
long been conceived in all its completeness in the divine mind, hidden 
until the fulness of time when its completion in reality begins to take 
shape; the final strokes are even now being applied. One of God’s 
most intimate human associates in this project called it “the Mys- 
tery,” but acknowledged that God’s own name for it was simply: 
“Christ” (cf. Eph. 3). 

Man has always known himself to be a work of art, a spirit in- 
forming a material body, but with the incarnation of God’s Word a 
new phase in the matter-spirit relationship was inaugurated: “And 
the Word was made flesh.” The work of art ne plus ultra was and is 
realized. “Communication” has been established between perfect 
spirit and frail matter in the hypostatic union of Jesus Christ; two 
natures, the human and the divine, coexist in mutual harmony. 

But this is only to glimpse the Head and model of the divine 
masterpiece. Unshroud the rest. 

The Church is the prolongation of Christ in time and space by 
which He wished to communicate Himself to all men. The Church, 
Christ’s mystical body, is the completion of the divine work. The 


* Cf. works of Christopher Dawson. 
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Church, like Christ, is part human, part divine: she is the perpetual 
incarnation of the Son of God and continues His work of mediation: 
“For He was made man that we might be made God.” ® 

She unites both the eternal and temporal because her task is the 
salvation of men with eternal souls and temporal bodies. She has 
descended from heaven perfect and unchangeable in her essential 
nature, “without spot or wrinkle” (Eph. 5:27), and yet she is made 
up of human men and adapted to mankind by all the marks of 
humanity: she exists in time and space, in history, she grows and 
develops — an organic growth—old and yet ever young among 
every age and people and place, she suffers loss and wound and 
pain, experiences diminution and increase, is loved and hated . . . 
in a word, the Church is theandric, uniting two worlds, human and 
divine. It is this that constitutes her unique reality and the mystery 
in Christ that she is. 

Her priests, too, are participators in the extension of the perfect 
mediatorship of Christ Himself. By Christ’s power through them, 
the two spheres of the human and the divine are to be reconciled. 

Their work is to incarnate the divine and spiritual in the uncom- 
municative humanness of mankind. For tools, these artists have the 
sacraments — visible material signs which effect the invisible, spirit- 
ual realities which they signify —to shape and perfect the Body of 
Christ. The whole of the sacred liturgy, the physical expression of 
the love of the Bride of Christ,’ human words and actions of worship 
impregnated with divine power and meaning, put the finishing 
touches on this divine art. 

Both the artist and the Church, then, continue God’s work. Both 
forge out of the sluggishness of matter the dignity of form to elevate 
their object to a new level of existence. Their functions parallel one 
another, but since the marvel of the Incarnation when grace inter- 
cepted nature in the blaze of glory which is Christ, the artist whose 
work had always been essentially a religious search, henceforward 
is integrated into the source of all Truth, Goodness, and Beauty, and 
finds his vocation in the divine Artwork. 

In the Old Testament God raised up particular men and appointed 


* St. Athanasius, On the Incarnation of the Word of God. 
* Cf. J. G. Lawler, The Christian Imagination, p. 153. 
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them to speak on His behalf. On these men, whom we call 
“prophets,” He directly impressed by His presence a spiritual vision 
of His heavenly kingdom unknown to the eyes of ordinary mortals. 
God inspired these men to press themselves forward, to proclaim 
and bear witness § to this plan and work of His, some by figure, some 
by sign and symbol. They were to declare the vision of a new crea- 
tion, hidden yet already imminent, which must needs conflict with 
the kingdom of this world in order to save it.® In Christ all prophecy 
was vindicated. What then remains to prophesy in our last ages? 
Prophecy, as foretold by the very prophets themselves, remains: 
And it shall come to pass in the last days, says the Lord, that I will pour 
forth my Spirit upon all flesh and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams. And moreover upon my servants and upon my hand- 
maids in those days will I pour forth of my Spirit, and they shall 
prophesy (Joel 2:28). 

A new world is in the making in our times, a new synthesis at- 
tempted upon the ashes of recent disillusions.‘° And who will make 
it, we wonder, who provide the plan? 

It is for all Christ’s own to bear witness to the holy vision of the 
new kingdom we hope for until it be enshrined in reality. It is for all 
to prophesy: “Aim at charity, yet strive after the spiritual gifts, but 
especially that you may prophesy . . . he who prophesies edifies 
(literally builds up) the Church” (1 Cor. 14:1, 4). 

As the Church undertakes today to renew Her theandric nature, 
it is especially for the artist, the one to whom God grants the imagi- 
nation’s deep insight and clarified perception of the New Jerusalem, 
the new reality, to share in this creation of God’s immortal Art. To 
the artist, then, is offered in a special way the role of prophet in the 
heart of the Church, that he might, through art, prophesy Christ, 
“Art of God”; and that he might incarnate in the earthly Body of 
Christ the seed of that richly contemplative love for the maturity of 
Christ-Risen . . . “until He comes.” 

“And he himself gave some men as apostles, and some as prophets, 

* These are translations of the Hebrew word nabi. 


° Cf. Bouyer, The Paschal Mystery, 1, Il 
” Cf. Suhard, Growth or Decline? 
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others again as evangelists, and others as pastors and teachers, in 
order to perfect the saints for a work of ministry for building up the 
body of Christ, until we all attain to the unity of the faith and of the 
deep knowledge of the Son of God, to the perfect manhood, to the 
mature measure of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. 4:11-13). 
Christopher Larkin, O.S.B. 


THE SITUATION TODAY 


HORTLY after the 
war the pastor of the parish at Assy conceived the idea of asking 
some of the country’s most illustrious artists to contribute a work of 
art to his church. He had already obtained two stained glass windows 
from Rouault and a painting from Bonnard. Then he went to see 
Picasso. 

“Pierre Bonnard, a native of Savoy, has done a painting of the 
great Savoyard Saint, Francis de Sales, for my church at Assy,” he 
told him. “You are Spanish. Would you consider painting us a pic- 
ture of a Spaniard, St. Dominic?” 

“You have some idea of my kind of painting?” Picasso asked the 
priest. 

“I only know that you are the most illustrious painter of our 
time,” the latter answered. 

Picasso arose and went to find some drawings and paintings and 
returned with a sketch which he showed his guest. 

“Would this suit you?” he asked. 

“Hardly,” the priest answered. 

“And I am of the opinion that we ought to be able to begin with 
it,” the great artist stated. 

He went back to his supply and returned with another painting. 

“Do you think that this might be all right for the Blessed Virgin?” 

“Oh no, not at all,” the priest said. 
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“And I thought that it might do all right,” Picasso answered. 

That was the end of the interview. It struck me that this conversa- 
tion might very well sum up the present relationships between the 
Church and modern artists. There is no doubt about a great deal of 
mutual good will, together with a strong desire for agreement and 
collaboration. But at the same time there is also considerable diffi- 
culty in arriving at a common understanding. 

For centuries there seems to have been perfect agreement between 
Christianity and the arts. As André Malrau says, those were the days 
when a work of art “served to express a particular relationship 
between man and the sacred.” Tradition provided a worthy vehicle 
for this sense of the sacred. But the Renaissance — pretending to 
free man from any kind of dependance — somehow erected art itself 
into an absolute. As a result it was only chance that brought the 
Church and contemporary artists together. The examples, among 
others, of Michelangelo, Tintoretto, Rubens, El Greco and Rem- 
brandt prove that such encounters can be very fortunate and fecund. 
However, there can be no doubt that art is no longer directed by 
the clergy. 

On the other hand, popular art (a form of collective art), arising 
as it did from a people with deep religious beliefs, succeeded in 
achieving profound religious worth; but it gradually disappeared. 
Art has become the exclusive expression of a few individuals speak- 
ing the language of their time. Occasionally they even go so far as to 
create their own language, and they never consider anyone other 
than themselves as being concerned with their work. 

Since she is the bearer of a tradition which she has the obligation 
of preserving and protecting, the Church has naturally maintained 
a certain reserve in the presence of artistic expressions that seem too 
individualistic. Accordingly the Church finds herself tempted to 
create for her use a peculiar language that would be understood only 
by initiates. 

It was in this way that a compromise was effected in the 19th 
century between the artificially prolonged academicism of the 17th 
century and a certain sentimentalism of romantic origin. But for the 
first time in her long history the Church found herself cut off from 
the life of the arts —a life that is creation and constant renovation. 
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Pious academicism degenerated in the 20th century into a bloodless 
formalism and commercial exploitation. 

Christianity is too vital a thing to be long satisfied with lifeless 
and deficient forms of artistic expression. Therefore it has soughi to 
rediscover the sources of a living art, sources that artists alone seem 
to possess. That is why we have seen the pastor of Assy and his 
friend Pére Couturier go begging for advice from Rouault, Matisse, 
Léger, Braque and Picasso — men who without any doubt were the 
noblest witnesses of artistic life in France ten years ago. 

For their part, some artists had taken steps in the direction of the 
Church by coming back to religious subjects. The determining factor 
in this return was surely Rouault’s work above all. But considerable 
support also came at the beginning of the 20th century from Maurice 
Denis, Desvalliéres, and a few others. At first the Church’s receptiv- 
ity to these artists was hesitant and slow. 

The history of religious art in the first half of this century is that 
of a rather trying effort on the part of the artists and a few Catholics, 
both lay and clerical, to bring about recognition of a new religious 
artistic expression. These struggles have gone on into our day, and 
the “sacred art controversies” have stimulated many minds and 
inspired numerous headlines for newspapers and magazines. 

In this article I shall try to throw some light on the debate. For 
purposes of clarity I should like to leave aside the plastic arts for the 
time being and to concentrate on architecture. 

So far as sacred art is concerned, the major problem facing the 
clergy and the religious communities is the construction of new 
churches. Architecture, unlike the plastic arts, is not a kind of 
luxury item. It is a basic necessity. That is why it has given rise to 
fewer controversies in the course of the centuries. A functional 
program of building that has always been substantially the same 
(even though it might include one or the other contemporary peculi- 
arity according to its time) has been proposed to the architects. They 
have sought to meet the problem with the resources at their 
command. 

The 19th century was a very unfortunate period for religious 
architecture. But was this not also the case for architecture as a 
whole? Divided as it was between copying Gothic or Romanesque 
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models in building churches and copying Renaissance styles in build- 
ing civil structures, the 19th century’s contributions to architecture 
came off worse than second best. 

In our 20th century we are witnessing the birth and gradual 
establishment of a new kind of architecture. It is in part dominated 
by the use of current materials such as iron, cement, glass, aluminum, 
and by new construction techniques. 

The churches may not hold themselves aloof from this complex 
of circumstances. For some thirty years men have been looking for a 
compromise between the new architecture and the old styles. But 
this quest only brought forth distressing results and was quickly 
abandoned. 

In 1922 Auguste Perret built a frankly modern church at Raincy. 
The Swiss architects Moser, Meztger, Hermann Baur, the Germans 
and Austrians Dominicus Bohm, Martin Weber, Holzmeister, and 
numerous American architects have been constructing churches for 
various Christian confessions which in form have been altogether 
different from churches of past centuries. 

A style has been born whose principle characteristics can even 
now be described: extreme simplicity of form together with an effort 
for equilibrium in size, precision in the lines and harmony in the 
inter-relationships, a certain relish for asymmetry; also a taste for 
more light within, for large open spaces, sobriety in decoration, and 
the setting apart and visible emphasis on the altar facilitated by the 
elimination of columns. 

Fortunately all these arrangements admirably satisfied the re- 
quirements of the programs laid down by the clergy who were 
striving to rid religious practice of certain excrescences and devia- 
tions inherited from past centuries. The liturgy, whose central act is 
the celebration of the Mass, is being restored to honor. Leaders in 
this revival are aiming at a very close association of the assembly 
of the faithful in the celebration of the Mass by grouping the people 
around the altar, and thus developing a community spirit in them. 

Our times have also seen modern churches accepted in various 
countries of Christendom where they are being constructed in grow- 
ing numbers. Only rarely are architects being crossed in their plans 
which range from the strict functionalism of the Swiss churches to 
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the freedom and lyricism of Le Corbusier at Ronchamp or of Frank 
Lloyd Wright or the participants in the Syracuse competition. 

So the Church has given a hearty welcome to modern architecture. 
It can even be said that in certain cities and villages the church is the 
most modern building in town, as it is also the building into which 
has gone the most advanced artistic research. Thus we Catholics are 
again handing on the medieval tradition in the manner in which 
traditions should be continued: not by copying or transporting 
constructions from one period to another — in which they would be 
entirely out of place — but by recovering the creative spirit that gave 
rise to these monuments and which will now bring forth our own. 

As we have seen, the plastic and decorative arts have had consid- 
erable more difficulty in finding their place in the Church. Between 
1890 and 1900 Maurice Denis, one of Gauguin’s disciples, painted 
some religious pictures and renewed a genre that, with a few excep- 
tions, had long since been abandoned. But it was only in 1920 that 
an architect and a priest invited him to do any work for a church. 
This honor has never fallen to Rouault, and it was only recently 
that some stained glass windows were created after the style of his 
paintings. 

Now I shall have to answer two questions which are quite inde- 
pendent of each other. What is the present status of painters and 
sculptors with regard to sacred art? What is the position of the 
Church in regard to painting and sculpture? 

It has been said that ours is an age that has rid itself of a sense of 
the sacred. Never, however, have artists worked in the area of the 
sacred as much as in our time, without pretending, of course, to 
identify this sense of the sacred with that of the Church. They have 
even labelled as sacred simple attempts at plastic research and have 
claimed an absolute value for them. This pictorial absolute is often 
nothing else than the elimination from the painting of all that is not 
of simple plastic worth. But surely the sacred is something other 
than that. 

A painter can present the sacred in all its depth only if he has 
injected his deep inner life into his work and made of the work the 
expression of his highest aspirations. As a matter of fact, it is possible 
to discover in every man an aptitude for the sacred which any work 
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of art, be it painting, poetry or musical composition, has as its 
primary mission to awaken and express. 

I willingly concede that many artists have been striving to place 
their work on this high plane, and it would be unfair to say that all 
have failed in their attempt. Nevertheless, when they propose their 
works to the Church, would her desire to submit them to some sort 
of examination be asking too much? 

I should like to associate myself with this inquiry by reviewing, 
one after the other, the different sectors of contemporary art. 

We can begin with the realists who are numerous among our 
younger generation. They are not actually photographers of reality, 
nor mere reporters. The best among them have no other desire than 
to make their painting bear witness to their age, to its vitality more 
than to its toughness. The war and the threat of war which weighs 
upon the world along with the status of labor and the frequently 
inhuman conditions in which men work have marked these artists. 
They depict the tragic in daily life. Sombre colors together with 
angular composition reveal their severe vision of life. 

To them Christ’s face has seemed to be the ever present symbol 
of the destiny of man. They have painted many Scourgings at the 
Pillar, Crucifixions, and other aspects of the passion (scenes of the 
Apocalypse, too). These are numbered among their best and most 
significant works. 

But they have met with silence on the part of the Church. Some 
have thought their images of Christ to be too pathetic. Others have 
judged that they have generally given an incomplete idea of their 
Model. And others again have gone so far as to accuse them of falsi- 
fying the image of Christ. It is certain that their pictures of Jesus 
have emphasized no other reality than that of suffering and death, 
and that the impression is more that of dereliction than of assurance. 
In a word, there seems no doubt that they have sought to depict 
nothing other than the Death and Resurrection diptych which was so 
dear to the artists of the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries with all their 
deep roots in the Christian tradition. 

Nevertheless, these young painters’ return to Christ has been 
touching. And at times their painting has the worth of their illustrious 
ancestors. Why should not their works find a home in certain chapels 
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on the same basis as that which admitted the Pietas and burial scenes 
of ages past, leaving to another family of artists to depict images of 
peace and glory? 

The interest manifested by our art lovers in the so-called primitive 
or self-taught painters is well known. Some of these painters have 
treated religious art with much freshness of sentiment. Unfortunately 
academic prejudice has been too ready to keep them out of churches 
where they really do have a place. 

Other painters have been trying to keep alive the cubist lesson of 
the years 1908 to 1920. They take for their subject the human face 
and make it the basis of their colored arrangements. Out of this 
school have come the restorers of the stained glass window. As a 
matter of fact, it was the only school that could possibly provide the 
restoration of an art that had been totally compromised by academic 
naturalism. The modern stained glass window, true heir of the 
Gothic window, began to appear in our churches, both ancient and 
modern, about 1920. Not without struggle did it triumph over the 
figure-window. Today, like cubism itself, it seems to have been 
replaced by abstract art. However, Fernand Léger’s windows at 
Audincourt, to cite just one outstanding example, were conceived 
in this spirit as late as 1950. 

The many contemporary painters who have inherited the cubist 
style of painting are accused of insufficient respect for the sacred 
personages they take as their subjects. There is no problem for 
those who, like Léger, only depict such objects as the instruments 
of the passion, Eucharistic symbols such as wheat and grapes, and 
fish from the catacombs. 

But they are accused of disfiguration when they try to paint Christ 
and Mary. I should like to point out, however, that the naturalistic 
painters and sculptors who used to work for the religious goods 
houses (St. Sulpice in France) were just as deficient in reverence 
and just as guilty of disfiguration when they endowed those same 
sacred personages with facial expressions that were devoid of all 
intelligence and any vestige of interior life. 

So-called abstract art now meets with almost universal favor. The 
artist who is inclined to abstraction no longer seeks any basis for his 
work in the exterior world. Or if he does, he only makes allusions to 
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this world. The picture is simply composed by a kind of graphic 
rhythm, and by the choice and arrangement of colors. This kind of 
art has been well received by church builders and even by the clergy 
and the faithful. 

In particular the creation of many windows has been entrusted to 
the abstract painters. It has even happened that —if for no other 
reason than to stay in business — some essentially naturalistic glass- 
makers have been “converted,” more or less willingly, to abstract 
art. 

It is not at all difficult to perceive a kind of natural propensity 
which abstract art has for expressing religious life. However, in the 
very welcome it has received, we must condemn the inherent fear 
it seems to have for any and all kinds of naturalism. This fear could 
become really dangerous if it were to end by trying to ban all natural- 
istic depicting of the religion of the Word made flesh. 

By all means it seems important to come to some kind of under- 
standing about the meaning of abstract religious art. Some of the 
people who at first received it favorably now deny it any kind of 
spiritual meaning. They will concede it to be only a kind of attractive 
decoration for the church or a type of lighting effect. 

But the abstract artist vehemently insists that his kind of painting 
possesses a spiritual significance. Indeed, whether this significance 
be obvious or merely latent (the artists may discuss that among 
themselves) abstract painting constitutes a direct projection of the 
artist into his work, just as does a poem or a musical composition. 
The worth of an artistic work is therefore strictly dependent on the 
interior and psychological riches of its creator. To deny this is to 
fail to grasp the full reality of a work of art. 

The abstract painter who labors for the Church, no less than the 
naturalistic one, and perhaps even more, must work in an interior 
and religious spirit. It was that kind of spirit which produced the 
best works of abstract art now enhancing some of our churches. I 
have already noted that, better than realistic painters even (and 
doubtless because their work is less conditioned by what they see), 
the abstract masters have been most successful in expressing the 
glorious and triumphant aspects of religion. 
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CONCLUSION 


We may be permitted to draw some positive conclusions from 
this quick review of the field. For the first time in 150 years we do 
have a style of religious architecture; and the Christian people as a 
whole have accepted this style. On the other hand the best of ou 
artists freely and willingly lend themselves to personal expressions 
of the spiritual life. These expressions dispose them to accept precise 
orders from the churches and to fulfill them in an exceptional 
manner. 

Despite a few plausible reservations, these requests are becoming 
more and more numerous. Here is only one example. Ten years ago 
Picasso did not take the Assy order, but recently he came to an 
agreement with the clergy and the municipal authorities and has 
accepted an order for some windows in an important church in 
Eastern France. This fact is quite a follow-up on the conversation I 
recorded at the beginning of this article. It illustrates my opinions 
and bears witness to the growing vitality of our contemporary reli- 
gious art. 

Joseph Pichard 


THE CHRISTIAN POTENTIAL 
OF THE SECULAR 


RT and artists today seem to 
be searching, from the bottom up, for what Christianity has to offer. 
So one can interpret certain phenomena in the art world today. Some 
individual artists speak and write of the need of finding new religious 
meanings. Without religious support and without much faith in any- 
thing, many are seeking for value in their very work out of the sheer 
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necessity of seeking it. Without understanding their complete signifi- 
cance, non-Christians are turning to Christian themes because these 
concepts represent spirituality and hope, though sometimes only 
vaguely. The works that result are often deeply effective even from 
the Christian’s point of view, having, through some spiritual intu- 
ition, captured and conveyed a religious reality. 

The mode of artistic expression emerging during the past half 
century is marked in design and technique by an honest and unso- 
phisticated use of materials and artistic elements. In content it re- 
flects a general loss of faith in materialism and a distrust of surface 
reality. 

The non-objective school turns to pure design, trusting in the 
artistic elements alone; the abstract allows structure and composi- 
tion to take precedence over subject matter; the expressionistic 
externally portrays the inner feelings and emotions with no attempt 
at literal realism; and the surrealistic depicts the dream world, be- 
yond or devoid of the real. Each of these, as well as other current 
trends, emphasizes the predominantly spiritual character of con- 
temporary art: thoughtful or intuitive (rather than mechanical or 
formulated) in its design and composition, and intellectual or emo- 
tional in its content. 

These tendencies in the art of our transitional culture, display the 
artist’s disillusion. They manifest his mistrust for the things of this 
world. Negatively, such tendencies reveal the artist destroying and 
spewing forth what he has destroyed: the debris of a static, decayed, 
dead materialism. Positively, they reveal his search for a spirit, a 
soul, powerful enough to be an animating form of the materials he 
uses with such reverence and honesty. 

Not finding this needed spirit, the artist concerns himself with an 
exposé of the lack of value in externalities, a shattering of visual 
clichés, a probing into the seemingly hopeless and inescapable 
tragedy of man. Or else he turns to the narrow area of spirit at his 
disposal, the intellectual, and allows his topic to be the very artistic 
materials which, in some instances, are all he has faith in. 

Developing along such lines, contemporary art is expressing a 
yearning for new depths of meaning, or rather, external meanings 
newly discovered and perceived in relationship to a new context. 
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Its esthetic function, like that of the art of all times, is to attain to 
order, to achieve peace, to penetrate and express reality. 

Without full awareness of its transcendental goal it seeks an inte- 
gration of life. It is ordained to give experience of that unity and 
diversity which ultimately is ordered in the One who is the cause 
of all oneness and all variety. Recognition that this is art’s goal is 
essential today since that final goal is the clue to the apparent revolt 
against the style of the immediate past and exposes the depths of its 
intense motivation. The intrinsic function of this art is to express, or 
to bring about that response to reality which in itself is a type of 
arriving at perfection. 

The potentialities implied in these tendencies will be fulfilled, 
however, by nothing short of an enduring and vital spiritual reality 
which will have deep personal meaning for the artist and observer 
and will have a significance which goes beyond but does not exclude 
them. 

The Church possesses in unlimited abundance the scope of subject 
the modern artist, knowingly or not, pursues. From light-hearted, 
simple joyousness to profound sorrow; from wholesome joy in 
nature to insight into sacramental symbolism and abstract philoso- 
phy; the brittle and the relaxed, the precise and the unstudied, the 
elaborate and the stark — in the fullness of Christianity every poten- 
tiality of contemporary art could find its fulfillment. 

With the sincerity art today demands of artists, the honesty and 
open-mindedness it requires of its audiences (many paintings today 
are almost an examination of conscience of modern life), and the 
technical and material austerity it possesses, the movement of con- 
temporary art is powerfully attracted toward things Christian. To 
have a potentially religious art develop without a conscious religion 
is historically unique, but essentially this is what is happening. The 
art of today is basically spiritual, and needs to be baptized and 
infused with a spirit that is holy, and this soon lest the evil spirit 
prevail and inform it with a life more deadly than the materialism 
it decries. 

The need of the Church for the art is as urgent as the need of the 
art for the Church. Religious art can regain its integrity and its proper 
role as a means to spiritual insight if it is welded to contemporary 
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modes of expression. Art is awaiting the fullness of the Spirit which 
Christianity alone can give. Who today is unaware of the evidences 
of the Holy Spirit’s quickening activity not only inside the Church 
but beyond it in liturgy, ecumenical movements, church architecture 
— in the thought, speech and action of modern men? Is it not more 
justifiable than naive to hope that art also will be enlivened by the 
Holy Spirit it seeks? From this finding will spring the richly human 
art of which Ralph Adams Cram speaks: 

Art is not only a function of 
the soul, an inalienable heritage of man, an attribute of all godly and 
righteous society; it is also the language of all spiritual venture and 
experiences, while more potently than any other of the works of man, it 
proclaims the glory of God, revealing in symbolical form some measure 


of that absolute beauty that is His being. 
Sister Johanna Becker, O.S.B. 


A DIOCESE DIRECTS 


RIES of alarm con- 
cerning the general state of art and architecture in our land continue 
to grow in number and intensity. Artists and art critics do not cease 
to deplore the loss of a Christian appreciation of true art as evidenced 
by the vulgarity of the “pallid parodies of plaster” which continue to 
invade the temple of God. Theologians lament the poverty-stricken 
portraiture which has weaned the Christian taste from the content- 
rich Mystery art of an earlier age. Liturgists protest the perpetuation 
of an unreasoned pseudo-traditionalism which staunchly resists 
being informed by the true function and spirit of the sacred liturgy. 
All seem to declare a state of emergency. 

The critical voices of a concerned minority may indicate that 
America is prepared for a religious cultural renascence. Discontent, 
even that of an elite, breeds reform. Already scattered signs of spring 
give promise of a genuine revival of the sacred arts. Artists are 
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rediscovering the Church as “Mother of the Arts”; the Church in 
her prohibition of the stereotyped and soulless products of the ma- 
chine age indicates her need of competent artists and artisans dedi- 
cated to her service. 

The rebirth and flowering of the Christian arts, however, will be 
a gradual, evolutionary process as is the case with all cultural re- 
newal. The new world, after all, is only indirectly rooted in the soil 
of the Church’s more authentic art tradition. The tradition trans- 
planted by our forefathers in the new land was already in the ad- 
vanced stages of decadence. Our Christian forebears’ understanding 
of the deeper streams of Christian art and culture was at most frag- 
mentary. Hence the nation is vastly populated with a church art and 
architecture of the European decline; the fresher substrata of the 
pre-Renaissance tradition can be experienced only in caricature or 
spiritless imitation. 

Restoration, rather renewal, of the arts in the service of the 
Church is a clear need of the day. The difficulty, however, lies not 
with the analysis of the present decadence but the choice of practical 
means toward a significant revival. Effective remedies are not too 
apparent. How is the rift between art and theology bridged? What 
are the foundations of a living church architecture? How is the 
distinction between the sacred and the profane to be maintained? 

There are, of course, no immediate answers in the practical order. 
The present poverty in the arts is symptomatic of an inherent weak- 
ness in American Catholic piety. Only nourishment can restore com- 
pletely outward countenance. Nevertheless the weakened condition 
of the sacred arts cannot await entirely the “inner renewal of the 
spirit” ; immediate measures of constructive value are necessary to 
hasten the revitalization. 

These are some of the considerations which preceded the practical 
measures taken by the Diocesan Liturgical Commission of Superior, 
Wisconsin. It became increasingly more evident that diocesan church 
building trends would not change spontaneously. The policy of non- 
interference by applied liturgical or aesthetic criticism would not 
limit the perpetuation of the pervading architectural clichés, the 
enigmas of inherited architectural forms, the empty ecclesiastical 
iconography. In the search to stem the tide of an uninformed church 
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art and architecture, ill-adapted to the function and meaning of the 
Church’s living worship, the diocesan commission undertook several 
projects. 

On February 12, 1957, a group of theologians and liturgists, a 
canonist, architect, artist and pastor met at St. John’s Abbey at the 
invitation of the commission to participate in an ordered discussion 
of the problem. Thus experts dealing with every phase of the problem 
— theological, liturgical, canonical, architectural, aesthetic, and pas- 
toral — exchanged views and interrelated conclusions in their perti- 
nent fields. The discussion contributed much to the mutual under- 
standing of the nature and scope of the matter at hand. A vision of 
the depth of the problem was the important achievement of the day. 

Many dioceses possess building commissions whose function is to 
review the various building plans to be realized in the diocese. Such a 
commission exists in the diocese of Superior. Periodic meetings of 
the commission with pastors and architects had revealed the great 
need for theological and liturgical direction in church building 
programs. 

Rarely at such interviews did observation rise from technological 
considerations to the realm of theological significance and liturgical 
function. Projected plans often lacked the inspiration which comes 
with the religious understanding of the supernatural purpose of 
sacred architecture. The anomalies of the “established plan” con- 
tinued to occur. Weakness in the comprehension of the sacred liturgy 
as communal worship asserted itself in floor plan and structural 
execution. Frequently lacking in plan was the spacial expression of 
the organic relationship between the various roles in the hierarchical 
worship of the Church. Often the general concept of the architect 
did not sufficiently distinguish the elemental from the accessory, the 
necessary from the accidental, the essential from the peripheral. It 
became evident that architect and patron no longer re-thought crea- 
tively the problem of the church architecture in the light of the 
unabridged liturgical function. 

From this experience the problem was essentially delineated as 
one regarding truth with particular reference to its visual or symbolic 
translation in the art and architecture. The sacred edifice rarely rises 
above the author’s penetration of the liturgical mysteries. The 
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architect who conceives the liturgy as the staging of a divine opera 
or drama expresses the visible church as a sacred opera house or 
religious theatre. The antiquarian who values liturgy merely as a 
treasure of antique beauty builds mausoleums for its preservation. 
An authentic architecture is largely dependent upon the true under- 
standing of the Church’s living, communal worship. 

Thus in a day when liturgy is only opaquely understood it was 
apparent that architect and pastor must be offered positive guidance. 
At the request of the Bishop this guidance received formulation in 
the Diocesan Church Building Directives (cf. Liturgical Arts, No- 
vember, 1957). 

The immediate aim of the directives was to relate liturgy to archi- 
tecture as principle to application. In this manner both pastor and 
architect would be led to the discipline of relating that which has 
come to be divorced — architecture and liturgy, art and theology, 
matter and spirit. By evaluating the sacred arts in the light of their 
liturgical use the directives aim to restore to the sacred arts a religious 
authenticity and sacral character. 

Perhaps it is too early to determine the value or usefulness of the 
directives in achieving their purpose. At the present each architect 
or artisan who plans to execute a work of art for liturgical service 
receives a copy of the general norms. No attempt to achieve uniform- 
ity is thereby intended ; freedom of expression is in no way curtailed. 

Rather than limit creativity, the directives merely guide the artist 
by drawing general applications from dogmatic and liturgical fact. 
The visual character of the church, the sacred altar, and other objects 
related to worship are inferred in generic form only. Space relations, 
art themes, form, decoration and lighting are evaluated in the proper 
focus of the liturgical setting. The structure of the Mystical Body 
at worship and the needs of the liturgical assembly postulate neces- 
sary architectural adaptations. 

When specific plans are drawn up, artist and patron meet with 
the representatives of the diocesan commission for final discussion. 
These roundtable discussions of the fundamental relationships of 
liturgy and art have already eliminated the more prevalent anomalies 
and incongruities perpetuated in the past. One detects in recent 
churches and altars an appreciable gain in purity of form and expres- 
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sion. Pastor and architect are finding in the directives a common 
meeting ground. Recently one artisan expressed his gratitude for the 
“official protection” which the directives afford his creative activity. 
By extending a friendly hand to healthy, new directions, the direc- 
tives may well cause the beginning of notable achievement. 

The case should not be overstated, however. A living sacred art, 
obviously, will never be decreed into existence. Great art or archi- 
tecture will always be the product of the genius of great men — 
sensitive, competent, creative artists. For these there are no substi- 
tutes. Of the two requirements that the Church herself makes of the 
artist, competence is listed first (Instruction on Sacred Art, June 30, 
1952, par. 22). In the high realm of art, theories and programs are 
of little importance if their execution is not governed by men of 
religious and aesthetic sensitivity. No directive, no matter how 
clearly or cogently stated, can save the work of the uninspired 
practitioner. 

Liturgical art directives, nonetheless, have a useful place in a 
culture which continues slowly to drift from its Christian moorings. 
They serve as a guide-line for the artist who often has little acquaint- 
ance with the liturgical sources or has experienced only a truncated 
form of the Church’s worship. Above all positive guidance and 
patronage create a favorable climate in which the true arts can 


prosper. With the flowering of Christian life and worship a hopeful 
promise of the day, directives for the sacred arts may be unnecessary. 
In the meantime small beginnings must be made. 

William Wenninger 


BUILDING A PARISH CHURCH 


AINT Pe- 
ter’s parish, Douglas, Michigan, is in the process of building a new 
church. Special circumstances make the story of its building some- 
what unique, and perhaps worth recounting. 
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The parish is in a resort area; the Sunday attendance varies from 
less than 400 on a stormy day in January to as many as 2400 on a 
Fourth of July week-end. The diocese was able to purchase a large 
plot of land on the outside of a curve on U.S. 31, the main artery to 
the North Country. This would permit the placing of the church on 
a rise directly in the line of vision of drivers for a half-mile in each 
direction. On one side the property overlooked Kalamazoo Lake 
and the resort village of Saugatuck. There was enough room for 
all future parish buildings and limitless parking. 

These were circumstances that gave much greater freedom for 
planning than would normally be possible in an average parish 
under the usual pressures to follow a standard formula. Perhaps two 
other factors should also be mentioned. 1) The diocese in which 
the parish is located has many small parishes so that the average 
age of pastors is lower than in large metropolitan areas. Conse- 
quently older men, laudatores temporis acti, would be less likely 
to set the tone of the diocese. 2) The parishioners themselves were 
loyal to the pastor, and were ready to follow his lead. 

Without intending to involve either his superior or his parishioners 
in the possible failure of the project — not that he thinks it will be 
a failure — the pastor wishes to express his appreciation both to his 
bishop and his people for their wonderful and kind indulgence in 
what might have seemed to be his whims in the planning of the 
church. 

Here then was a rare opportunity: to build in this new age, to 
be able to use the experience of centuries as revealed to us by modern 
liturgical and architectural studies, as well as all the advances of 
modern science, and to be able to pick and choose from all these 
riches without being checked on all sides, from site limitations to 
fixed ideas: this was an opportunity that seemed more like a solemn 
obligation. We might fail, but we would have to make the attempt. 
Every age had given of itself, of its best, to raise monuments to 
God. Someday our age, so different from the past, yet God’s age 
also, would make its contribution along with the rest. In the mean- 
time we would do our part to hasten the day; at least others would 
be able to learn from our mistakes. 

This resolution set in motion a long process of reading and medi- 
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tation from which evolved a number of principles which were given 
to the architect as the basis for his work. The reader will pardon the 
use of the personal pronoun in what follows, because the formulating 
of these principles seemed to be primarily my work, although the 
design of the building was left in the capable hands of the architect. 

I early excluded the Gothic and not merely for economical rea- 
sons. I had seen plans for a Gothic church sixty feet wide without 
pillars. At that width it would lack both the structure and vertical 
quality of Gothic. It had actually a modern steel structure, and the 
Gothic was merely surface decoration, like stage scenery. That kind 
of pretense did not seem fitting in the house of God. Besides I was 
not ashamed of this age. It has its share of evil, as has every age, 
but it has much good also. At any rate God has chosen to place me 
in it: why should I want to escape to another? 

On the other hand I was not ready to accept everything modern. 
Long lines of laminated arches replacing pillars were good, but lines 
of laminated arches in church after church were too much of a good 
thing. Some other examples of modern architecture seemed to me to 
approach the problem from the wrong direction. Architects had 
studied their materials, such as steel, glass or concrete, and had 
worked out marvelous logical solutions for construction problems. 
But this was a “psychological” problem: I wanted to begin with 
people, their needs and aspirations, not materials. 

If we are to imitate neither the ancient nor the modern, the only 
alternative is to determine exactly what a church is supposed to do, 
and then to design a building that will accomplish this purpose. And 
here, it seems to me, is the only true basis for a new style of archi- 
tecture. For never since the days of Gregory the Great has there 
been such a consciousness of the true function of a Catholic church. 
This has been due in part to the great advances in historical studies, 
in part to the urgency felt by many in other countries in the face 
of serious defections from the Church. 

But the greatest influence has been undoubtedly the teachings of 
recent Popes. Today the stress is on the Mass and on participation. 
No longer may a Catholic regard the Mass as a spectacle to be 
watched. He has a part in the common assembly of the people. He 
must pray the Mass. 
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The problem then is this: how shall we build, using all the ma- 
terials and techniques available, so that everyone who enters the 
completed building may sense as clearly as possible the significance 
of the Mass, and may find it easy to play his part — important and 
active, even though subordinate — in the offering of the Sacrifice? 
To solve this problem two principles seem self-evident: 

1) The altar table should be unmistakably the central object in 
the church. Whatever means of emphasis are used, whether height 
or light or color or the use of pillars or canopy, should be used to set 
off the altar. All the lines of the building might well converge on it. 

2) The congregation should seem to gather around the altar as if 
taking part in the action. This would not necessarily imply a round 
shape, which might be objectionable for other reasons, but it would 
tend to exclude a long narrow rectangular building. 

On these two principles was based the thinking that went into the 
planning of our new building. We considered them to be almost 
first principles, too fundamental to be questioned. Fortunately there 
are countless ways of applying these principles. Our way seemed 
good to us; we do not dare to say that it is the only or the best way. 
One ideal in church architecture should be endless variety, each 
designer seeking to carry out these principles according to the 
special circumstances of the building and the genius of his own mind. 
However it may be of interest to some to know how we worked out 
these principles for St. Peter’s Church. 

In general we followed the “Directives for the Building of a 
Church” composed by order of the Liturgical Commission of the 
Bishops of Germany, and published by The Liturgical Press, Col- 
legeville, Minn. Cardinal Lercaro’s speech on liturgical architecture, 
now combined in the same pamphlet, was not available at the time. 
Some features of the church are peculiar to it. Their value is open 
to argument. They are included here to complete the picture. 

1) The shape we chose was a steep-roofed structure for the 
sanctuary with a semi-circular area for the congregation radiating 
from it. This gave us height and light over the altar, and brought the 
people very close. We hoped it would suggest the gathering of the 
people around their leader, the priest, for the most important busi- 
ness of the community. As an added bonus, we had for our sanctuary 
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a kind of tent or tabernacle which, like the original tabernacle or 
church designed by God, contained only the sanctuary around which 
the people gathered. 

2) Large panes of clear glass bringing in living nature to add its 
contribution to the worship of God appealed to us, but in the end 
we chose what seemed to us the deeper symbolism of a sacred place 
cut off from the profane world by walls and roof, and we let nature 
make its contribution in an entrance court through which men would 
pass to meet the God of nature. 

3) Once the author had occasion to spend some time in a pseudo- 
Gothic church before evening services, and he was struck by an 
unexpected phenomenon. The people as they entered did not seem 
to mind pillars. Pews near them and even behind them were filled 
long before the great open space in the center. He concluded that 
mighty vaults or great rooms, where every detail was immediately 
visible, were cold and overpowering to the human spirit, and he 
asked the architect for a low roof over the nave, and pillars, and 
alcoves in human scale where men could find shelter, from which 
they could look into the immensity of God’s presence, symbolized 
by the high, lighted sanctuary. He wanted also a kind of three- 
dimensional picture, that would reveal itself step by step as hidden 
areas came into view. Perhaps something of the mysteriousness of 
God might be felt, if more was suggested than met the eye at a 
glance. 

4) The central object in the church is the altar table, and whether 
one considered it the table of the Last Supper or the sacrificial altar 
on which the offering was placed, one could find no reason for put- 
ting it against the back wall of the sanctuary. To place it on a holy 
mound approached from all sides would be much more instructive 
as to the true meaning of the sacrifice of the Mass than a shelf or side- 
board. Placed forward towards the people it would definitely suggest 
the Lord’s Table from which He would feed His people with the 
Bread of Life. 

It is not our purpose to explain all the features of our new church. 
We were not entirely satisfied with the usual solutions for problems 
of overflow crowds, crying babies, confessionals that make the 
sacrament more difficult than it need be for priest and penitent, etc., 
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and we have tried some new solutions. Under stress of limited funds 
we have had to compromise in many ways. Certain features have 
not worked out as planned. 

All this is a long story, and not the purpose of this essay. It is not 
a success story. When the building is ready for use some will say 
that we have failed. The purpose of this story is merely to suggest an 
approach, to plead that we should not simply copy the past or pres- 
ent, like robots, but that we should use the mind God gave us to 
probe deep into the meaning of the Mass and our part in it, and that 
we should not hesitate in the use of any material or technique, 
strange as it may seem at first, that will make our churches perfect 
instruments for their purposes. 

In every age, even in pagan times, the temples have been the finest 
examples of architecture. Where are the monuments of ecclesiastical 
architecture that will represent our age? 

William J. Hoogterp 
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A message from the editor of the 
PARISH HOLY WEEK MISSAL 


A Holy Week missal edited by a layman to fill the needs he 
has felt as a layman in sanctuary, choir and congregation 


1. Arrangement. As a reader of Worship for many years, I became aware 
that it was not my function as a member of the congregation to follow every 
word the priest says at the altar. As a choir singer and director, I became 
more keenly aware of the impropriety of having the congregation read some- 
thing else while the choir sang certain parts of the Mass, such as the introit, 
Kyrie, offertory and Agnus Dei. I therefore arranged the principal Masses 
in the Parish Holy Week Missal so that the people will follow the parts that 
pertain to them. The principles of the arrangement can be found in the article 
“How to Use Your Missal,” by the Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., in the February, 
1956, issue of the St. Joseph Magazine, and in Father Howell’s recent series 
in Worship. 


2. Translation. Having long felt that thee and thou, archaic verb forms, and 
sentences like “Suffer ye thus far” were making the Scripture and religion 
itself somewhat unreal, I welcomed the appearance of the Kleist-Lilly trans- 
lation of the New Testament in modern English and the Kleist-Lynam trans- 
lation of the Psalms in rhythmic prose, and was happy to obtain permission to 
use these translations in the Parish Holy Week Missal. The non-Scriptural 
portions of the rites were also translated into modern English. 


3. Latin. For the master of ceremonies and others in the sanctuary, for the 
choir director, and for those in the congregation who can pick out at least a 
word of the Latin here and there, the inclusion of the full Latin text is most 
helpful. 


4, Rubrics. The inclusion of all the rubrics proper to Holy Week makes the 
Parish Holy Week Missal a useful guide for all in the congregation and partic- 
ularly valuable for those in the sanctuary. 


5. Music. My first contacts with Gregorian chant were all had through 
books with modern notation. When I was finally introduced to the Gregorian 
or square notation, I felt a sense of relief and release at having found the 
right notation for this kind of music, a notation that is easy to learn and easy 
to read besides. Many others have had the same experience. Gregorian nota- 
tion was my obvious choice, therefore, for the music of all the responses and 
people’s chants, including Mass XVII with Credo I for Palm Sunday, Mass 
IV for Holy Thursday, Mass I for the Easter Vigil, and Mass XVIII, printed 
on the last page of the Parish Holy Week Missal. 


LEONARD J. DOYLE 
EDITOR, PARISH HOLY WEEK MISSAL 


Single copies — 45¢; 25 copies, each 38¢ ; 50 copies, each 32¢ ; 
100 copies, each 28¢ ; 500 copies, each 27¢ 


DOYLE & FINEGAN, Collegeville, Minn. 
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Ideal Reading for Lent 


LAY WORKERS FOR CHRIST 


Compiled by Rev. George L. Kane 
Well-known figures such as Dennis Day, James B. Carey, Dale Francis, 
Catherine de Hueck Doherty, Dorothy Day, and others, explain why 
the lay apostolate has attracted them. 


paper $1.00 cloth $3.00 


THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 

By William J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. 
A new, comprehensive study covering every aspect of the Church’s 
worship. It sets out in detail all phases of the liturgy and considers 
related questions likely to be of interest to students in this field. 
Topics treated include: Theological Foundations of the Liturgy; 
History; Music; Setting; Liturgical Year; The Mass; The Sacraments; 
The Divine Office. Soon $6.50 


PROBLEMS IN THEOLOGY 


Volume 1: The Sacraments 

By Rev. John McCarthy, D.D. 
A selected compilation of questions and replies on problems which 
usually arise in the moral theology of the sacraments. Canon Mc- 
Carthy manifests a wide theological knowledge both theoretical and 
practical. Volume II of this series will concern itself with principles 
and precepts. 75 


THE ANGELS AND THEIR MISSION 
By Jean Daniélou 


Translated by David Heimann — From his intimate acquaintance with 
the fathers, the author draws a sharp sketch of angelology as it was 
conceived in the early days of the Church. This work treats the angels 
in the world before the Incarnation, during our Lord’s earthly life, 
and as presiding over the growth and development of the er 


PRIESTLY EXISTENCE 
By Rev. Michael Pfliegler 


Translated by Francis P. Dinneen, S.J.— A thorough investigation of 

the priestly life in its essence, with its conflicts, its tensions, and with 

various solutions priests have effected in their own lives. $6.00 
Wherever good books are sold 
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